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THE  FALL  IN  OBERLIN 

Schedule  of  Events 

October  3 0 — Football  game  with  Wittenberg.  Athletic  Field. 

3 0 — Chicago.  Lecture  and  recital  by  Professor  Maurice 
Kessler  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Alumnae  Club  for  the  scholarship  fund. 
At  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Hart,  674  Hill 
Road,  Winnetka.  3:00  p.  m.  Tickets  5 0 cents. 

November  2 — Artist  Recital.  Walter  Gieseking,  pianist.  7:30  p.  m. 
Finney  Chapel.  Tickets  $1.00  and  $1.25. 

5 —  Soccer  with  Allegheny.  Athletic  Field. 

6 —  Football  and  cross  county  with  Wooster.  At  Wooster 
Free  Day. 

12 —  Dramatic  Association’s  production  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van’s "Patience.”  Finney  Chapel. 

1 3 —  Football  game  with  Case  in  Cleveland.  Soccer  with 
Carnegie  Tech.  Oberlin.  Second  performance  of 
"Patience.” 

18 — Artist  Recital.  L.otte  Lehmann,  soprano.  7:30  p.  m. 
Finney  Chapel. 

2 0 — Football  game  with  Denison.  Athletic  Field.  Ohio  Con- 
ference Cross  Country  Run.  At  Wooster. 

27 — Soccer  with  Wheaton.  Athletic  Field. 

December  1 — Artist  Recital.  New  English  Singers.  7:30  p.  m.  Fin- 
ney Chapel. 

4 —  Annual  Band  Concert.  7:30  p.  m.  Finney  Chapel. 

5 —  Musical  Union  presentation  of  the  "Messiah.”  7:30 
p.  m.  Finney  Chapel. 

10 —  Artist  Recital.  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Artur 
Rodzinski.  7:30  p.  m.  Finney  Chapel. 

1 1 —  Conservatory  Prom. 

17 — Basketball  with  Allegheny.  Warner  Gymnasium. 

1 8 — Christmas  Flolidays  begin. 
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THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


The  Centennial  of 
Coeducation  and 
the  College  Education 

O 

of  Women 

i. 

The  Founders 

Philo  P.  Stewart,  John  G.  Shipherd — Sept.,  1832 

Following  through  tall  trees  the  meager  trail 
Opened  by  scouts  and  hunters  after  game, 

T wo  young  and  clear-eyed  visionaries  came 
To  the  black  swamp  tvhosc  gloom  the  distant,  pale, 
Reluctant  sun  softened  to  small  avail; 

Kneeling  beneath  a tender  elm,  the  same 
Elm  standing  now  in  high,  memorial  fame, 

They  looked  beyond  that  dark  and  desolate  vale. 

They  saw  the  college  of  their  dreams  arise, 

Breaking  the  wilderness,  pushing  the  wilderness  back. 
Whence  men  and  women,  ivisdom  in  their  eyes, 
Would  spread  fair  learning  down  the  forest  track. 
And  in  that  dismal  woodland , dark  as  night. 

There  shone  that  day  a whitely  blinding  light. 


II. 

The  First  Colonist 
Peter  Pindar  Pease — April,  1833 

From  other  acres,  newly  ploughed  and  sown, 
Driving  dull  oxen  through  the  tangled  track 
With  slcnv  advances,  ever  pushing  back 
Saplings  with  which  the  way  teas  overgrown, 
The  first  brave  colonist  rode  in,  alone, 

Among  low  swampy  hollows,  lying  black 
In  sinister  silence,  save  for  the  loud  crack 
Of  falling  tree  and  frog’s  shrill  monotone. 
Thrusting  away  dear  hillside  memories 
Of  broad -hipped  houses,  shining  softly  white 
Among  arbutus,  here  beneath  dark  trees. 

Close  to  his  God,  in  Beauty’s  own  strange  light, 
Lifting  his  axe,  he  cleared  a narrow  space 
And  raised  his  plain  home  in  this  lonely  place. 


III. 

The  First  College  Women — 1837 

Mary  Hosford,  Caroline  Rudd,  Elizabeth  Prall, 
Mary  Kellogg 

Sweet  shone  the  sun  through  scanty  forest  clearing, 

On  that  brave  day  of  early  northern  Fall, 

When  by  canal  and  xvagon,  leaving  all 

Most  dear  save  one  voice  they  were  ever  hearing, 

Careless  of  poverty,  censure  little  fearing, 

Four  women  answered  Learning’s  constant  call, 
Finding  small  beauty,  no  fair  ivied  hall, 

But  slab  walls,  and  wild  eyes  through  darkness  peering; 
They  brushed  aside  the  menial  work,  the  plain 
Rough  food,  the  common  doubt;  for  them  the  flow 
Of  classic  pages  rich  with  life  again; 

For  them  the  f uture  ivith  its  radiant  glow. 

Those  first  four  led,  although  they  could  not  see, 

Long  lines  of  women,  now  forever  free. 


IV. 

Ten  Thousand  Strong 

The  autumn  sunshine  lingers  on  her  stone, 

Marking  long  shadows  from  her  arching  trees, 

And  they  are  rich  in  vital  memories 
Who  think  of  her  in  lands  remote,  alone, 

Hearing  her  voice  and  holding  for  their  own 
The  luminous,  unearthly  light  he  sees 
Who  walks  her  ways,  who  lives  her  verities, 

Who  folloivs  fresh  horizons  she  has  shown. 

For  he  who  passes  underneath  her  shade 

May  glimpse  again  the  hollows,  brooding,  dark, 

The  clearing  in  the  primal  woods,  the  stark, 

Bare  wooden  walls  by  prescient  dreamers  made, 

And  feel  the  ineffable  radiance  gleaming  then 
Shine  here  today,  as  on  those  ardent  men. 

Four  Sonnets 

by 

Helen  Tappan  Berthoff,  19 
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Academic  Procession — Dr.  C.  W.  Savage,  Honorary 
Marshal.  83  colleges  and  universities  represented  by  their 
presidents,  deans  or  other  officials.  Several  educational  so- 
cieties represented  by  their  presidents  or  secretaries.  Fac- 
ulty and  Seniors. 

Convocation — Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  gives  the  invocation. 
President  Wilkins  introduces  speakers.  Two  speeches  by 
Miss  Mildred  McAfee,  President  of  Wellesley  College  and 
Dr.  Homer  Price  Rainey,  Director  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission.  Honorary  Degrees  are  presented.  Dean 
Graham  pronounces  the  benediction.  The  A Cappella  Choir 
sings  the  seven-fold  amen. 

Luncheon — Everyone  in  their  seats  in  Warner  Gym  by 
12:15,  to  be  ready  for  the  broadcast.  All  precedent  broken 
by  having  the  program  first.  We  are  on  the  air.  The 
President  greets  Sir  James  Irvine  of  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity, Scotland,  who  sends  us  greetings  over  short  wave. 
The  magic  key  of  radio  switches  us  to  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, to  receive  a message  from  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan. 
Back  to  Oberlin  and  thanks  from  the  President.  We  eat  a 
delicious  luncheon. 


Memorial  Dedication — The  President,  Dr.  Savage  and 
Barbara  Frost  come  through  the  gateway.  The  President 
thanks  the  donor  of  the  Memorial,  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  who 
will  not  come  out  of  the  crowd.  Barbara  Frost  unveils  the 
pylon.  Four  girls  and  four  boys  in  the  costumes  of  1837 
come  through  the  gateway  to  the  strains  of  a Strauss  waltz. 
The  procession  moves  out. 

Johnston  Tablet — Dr.  Bradley  introduces  Trustee  Lucien 
T.  Warner  who  presents  the  bronze  tablet.  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Wright  unveils  it.  The  President  accepts  the  gift. 

Tea — Costumed  boys  and  girls  greet  the  guests  in  Ship- 
herd  Lounge,  tea  is  served  by  the  students. 

Alumni  Dinner — Oberlin  Inn  dining  room  is  packed.  Dr. 
Bradley  asks  the  blessing.  We  eat.  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  Ralph  M.  Andrews,  introduces  new 
college  officials  who  are  guests.  Trustee  Charles  A.  Sawyer- 
talks  about,  “Women  in  Public  Life.  Professor  Robert  S. 
Fletcher  tells  us  about,  “Those  First  Coeds.” 

Reception — Everyone  dressed  in  his  best  greet  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Wilkins  and  the  distinguished  guests.  Ad- 
mire and  enjoy  the  exhibition  of  art  work  by  Oberlin  alumni 
on  exhibit  in  the  Art  Building.  The  great  day  is  over. 


PICTURES — The  procession 
through  the  Arch — Miss  Touslev 
and  President  Neilson  talk  it  over 
— Miss  McAfee,  Miss  Abbott  and 
others — Ruth  Light  tier  and  Fred 
Fairfield  honor  Mary  Caroline 
Rudd. 
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Women  s Place . . . Then  and  Now 

by 

Mildred  H.  McAfee 


Oberlin’s  traditions  have  long  been  an  inspiration  to 
me  and  something  of  a nightmare.  My  earliest  conscious 
recollection  of  them  is  associated  vividly  in  my  memory 
with  that  morning  three  years  ago  last  month  when  I 
stood  on  this  platform  to  speak  about  Oberlin’s  “customs 
and  traditions”  to  the  women  of  the  present  senior  class, 
then  freshmen.  Since  I had  arrived  in  Oberlin  less  than 
a week  before  and  knew  so  little  of  the  Oberlin  tradition 
that  I had  made  conversation  by  asking  a Metcalf  what 
brought  her  to  Oberlin,  my  memory  of  that  occasion  is  not 
reassuring.  The  more  I have  come  to  know  of  Oberlin’s 
traditions,  however,  the  more  enthusiastically  I speak  in 
their  behalf  and  it  gives  me  profound  satisfaction  to  come 
home  to  celebrate  the  great  episode  in  our  tradition  which 
has  had  such  significance  for  women  all  through  the  inter- 
vening years. 

After  even  one  year  in  Boston,  one  begins  to  realize 
how  recent  1837  really  is.  Experience  with  a tercentenary 
in  which  one  met  the  educators  of  the  17th  century,  makes 
the  19th  seem  virtually  contemporary.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
association  with  an  even  earlier  group  of  New  Englanders 
which  has  shattered  certain  illusions  which  I have  had 
about  the  naivete  of  our  19th  century  foremothers. 

It  was  almost  disconcerting  to  be  forced  to  admit  that 
even  before  women  went  to  college  they  had  at  least  some 
vigorous  and  interesting  activities.  I find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  Grimke  sisters  of 
early  abolition  infamy  and  subsequent  fame,  Lucy  Lareom, 
the  factory  worker  poet  who  became  a college — or  semin- 
ary— professor;  Mary  Lyon,  Emma  Willard,  Zilpah  Grant, 
and  the  writers,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Catherine  Sedgwick, 
Lydia  Sigourney — I find  it  hard  to  believe  that  life  was 
dull  or  dreary  for  them.  They  wrote  or  taught  or  lec- 
tured or  “read”  and  campaigned  in  season  and  out  for 
whatever  cause  seemed  important:  abolition  of  slavery, 
care  of  the  instance,  deaf,  dumb,  prisoners,  moral  delin- 
quents. This  latter  group  of  moral  delinquents  inspired 
the  Ladies  of  the  New  York  Female  Reform  Society  to 
publish  An  Appeal  to  the  Wives,  Mothers,  and  Daughters 
of  our  Land  in  the  City  and  the  Country  asking  for  the 
help  of  the  wives,  mothei's,  and  daughters  on  behalf  of 
those  who  needed  reform.  The  ladies  were  begged  not  to 
turn  away  from  this  need  from  the  fear  of  being  thought 
indelicate.  They  were  assured  that  it  was  not  indelicate 
to  help  fallen  sisters  nor  to  know  of  sin.  And  this  was  in 
1836,  a year  before  ladies  discovered  that  it  was  not  in- 
delicate to  become  scholars. 

Not  that  woman’s  social  work  had  always  been  accept- 
able. When  Frances  Wright,  the  Scotch  defendent  of 
Robei't  Owen’s  New  Harmony  Community,  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  1820’s  and  spoke  in  public  she  was  denounced 
violently.  As  one  writer  puts  it. 

“It  was  the  late  1820’s  that  America  was  first  aware  of 
the  outrage  to  masculine  dignity  and  feminine  modesty  in 
the  public  speaking  of  a woman.  The  offending  lectures 
were  free,  their  subject  matter  was  reputed  to  be 
scandalous,  and  their  attendance  in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 


Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  overwhelming  ” 
(p.159). 

However  much  we  may  accept  of  the  thesis  that  women 
were  not  the  completely  sheltered  and  unprivileged  and 
tragically  inhibited  creatures  we  sometimes  visualize  in 
the  pre-Victorian  era,  it  is  still  fair  to  say  that,  in  general, 
the  boundaries  of  the  average  woman’s  life  were  narrower 
then  than  now. 

One  hundred  years  ago  when  our  academic  ancestors 
were  admitted  to  the  course  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  de- 
gree, woman’s  place  was  in  the  home.  Of  course,  it  still 
is.  It  always  will  be  for,  by  definition,  being  “at  home” 
means  to  be  in  one’s  place.  To  feel  that  one  truly  belongs 
is  to  be  at  home.  The  difference  between  1837  and  1937 
is  not  in  woman’s  relation  to  her  home,  but  in  the  size  of 
the  home  in  which  she  lives,  the  area  within  which  she  has 
her  place. 

It  was  not  primarily  higher  education  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  enlargement  of  her  sphere  of  influence. 
That  was  but  one  factor  in  a series  of  developments  which 
included  an  industrial  revolution,  a rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  a resultant  decrease  in  housekeeping  and  increase 
in  leisure,  a whole  complex  of  social  trends.  Moreover,  it 
required  historic  accident  before  the  social  trends  could 
produce  quite  their  present  result.  Chief  among  these 
accidents  were  the  Civil  War  and  the  Great  War  which 
twice  during  the  last  century  drove  women  to  feel  at  ease 
in  an  expanding  world.  You  remember  that  episode  in 
Gone  with  the  Wind  when  Scarlett  in  the  catastrophic  per- 
iod after  the  war  discovered  that  she  could  run  a lumber 
company  more  effectively  than  her  husband  managed  his 
store. 

“A  startling  thought  this,  that  a woman  could  handle 
business  matters  as  well  or  better  than  a man,  a revolu- 
tionary thought  to  Scarlett  who  had  been  reared  in  the 
tradition  that  men  were  omniscient  and  women  none  too 
bright.  Of  course,  she  had  discovered  that  this  was  not 
altogether  true,  but  the  pleasant  fiction  still  stuck  in  her 
mind.  Never  before  had  she  put  this  remarkable  idea  into 
words.  . . . With  the  idea  that  she  was  as  capable  as  a 
man  came  a sudden  rush  of  pride  and  a violent  longing 
to  prove  it,  to  make  money  for  herself  as  men  made 
money.”  (p.620). 

But  it  took  more  than  social  trends  and  historic  accident 
to  broaden  women’s  horizons  to  their  present  world-wide 
limits.  It  needed  the  direct  efforts  of  people  who  were 
determined  to  insure  for  women  the  chance  to  fulfill  their 
best  possibilities.  The  expansion  involved  some  argu- 
ment; witness  the  Women’s  Rights  Convention  in  Seneca 
Falls,  the  suffrage  campaigns,  the  controversies  over  the 
legal  status  of  women,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in- 
deed, but  even  more  significant  is  the  effective  argument 
of  action,  the  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  effective 
participation  by  women  in  matters  not  immediately  re- 
lated to  the  four  walls  of  a family  home  .... 

During  the  past  century  women  have  been  insisting  on 
minding  the  world’s  business  and  scores  of  them  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  it.  It  is  not  now  necessary 
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to  argue  that  women  can  learn  without  ruining  their  health. 
Even  in  1903  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  book  entitled 
“Woman’s  Unfitnes  for  Higher  Coeducation”  felt  her 
health  could  stand  it  if  she  did  not  have  to  “conform  to 
the  standard  of  men  in  the  manner  and  method  of  study.” 
It  is  not  now  necessary  to  argue  that  women  can  hold  gov- 
ernment office,  that  women  can  be  judges,  that  they  can 
serve  effectively  on  juries,  that  they  can  run  businesses, 
be  bankers,  teachers,  preachers,  doctors,  can  appear  in 
virtually  every  census  category.  To  the  women  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  several  of  them  Oberlin  women,  we  are 
deeply  indebted  for  proving  this  capacity  by  demonstrat- 
ing it. 

I have  great  admiration  for  the  picturesque  Adelia  Field 
Johnston,  the  “Madame  J.”  who  is  to  be  memorialized  this 
afternoon.  I understand  that  she  never  insisted  on  her 
rights,  but  she  gave  such  good  counsel  that  it  seemed  ob- 
vious that  she  should  be  included  as  a member  of  the 
faculty.  She  taught  the  women  so  interestingly  that  the 
men  asked  admission  to  her  classes.  When  grown  men  and 
women  still  quail  when  they  drop  a paper  on  these  streets 
which  she  wanted  kept  clean,  I am  persuaded  that  her  de- 
monstration of  ability  carried  its  own  conviction. 

The  queston  before  us  now  is  not  whether  women  should 
be  admitted  to  a large  world.  They  are  there  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  Our  question  is  what  are  women  going  to  do 
with  this  world  into  which  they  have  been  thrust  by  a series 
of  circumstances?  We  are  invited  to  feel  at  home  in  a world 
which  has  no  geographic  limits,  constantly  expanding  voca- 
tional limits,  a challenging  range  of  economic  opportu- 
nities— all  to  many  social  barriers  but  not  more  for  women 
than  for  men.  It  is  a world  of  increasing  opportunity. 
The  very  fact  that  withdrawal  of  privilege  to  women  at 
any  point  meets  with  instant  protest  is  itself  evidence  of 
the  basic  assumption  of  the  normality  of  expanding  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  What  are  women  going  to  do  with  their  en- 
larged world? 

Some  few  seen  possessed  to  run  off  with  it.  I was  a bit 
alarmed  last  year  when  a speaker  was  quoted  in  the  papers 
as  saying  that  in  order  to  assure  women  proper  recognition 
we  ought  to  have  them  in  public  office  even  if  they  were 
ineffective  public  servants.  The  idea  seemed  to  be,  “better 
a mediocre  woman  that  no  woman  at  all.”  It  seems  a 
little  hard  on  the  men,  but  the  argument  is,  I gather,  that 
since  men  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  opportunity 
through  the  years,  women  better  take  enough  to  balance 
up.  As  some  enthusiasts  propose  to  reform  society,  not 
by  eliminating  class  distinctions,  but  by  reversing  a class 
structure,  so  these  feminists  propose  to  reverse  the  roles  of 
men  and  women  and  let 
women  have  their  long  re- 
strained opportunity.  Jobs 
for  the  women,  whether  or 
not  we  have  women  for 
the  jobs! 

This  does  not  strike  me 
as  a smart  technique  for- 
establishing  prerogatives 
for  women  or  anybody  else. 

If  a poor  sample  is  used  as 
a test  case,  the  whole  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  women’s 
participation  in  public 
service  is  threatened. 

Women  in  public  life  are 
not  yet  individualized,  not 
thoroughly  at  home.  They 
are  not  judged  on  their 
own  merits,  but  are  repre- 
sentatives of  their  sex. 

Critics  of  President  Roose- 
velt have  plenty  to  say 
about  his  personal  and 
professional  inadequacies. 

I have  never  heard  anyone 
suggest,  however,  that  be- 
cause of  his  mistakes  we 


ought  to  have  a woman  in  the  Presidency.  But  it  is  almost 
a matter  of  course  that  when  Frances  Perkins  is  the  butt  of 
controversy  someone  closes  the  argument  by  announcing 
that  “a  woman  ought  not  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor  anyhow.” 
So  long  as  this  identity  of  each  woman  with  womanhood 
prevails,  it  seem  to  me  highly  unfortunate  to  demand  places 
for  women  who  can  give  doubting  Thomases  occasion  to  say 
legitimately,  “Isn’t  that  failure  just  like  a woman!” 

But  if  women  are  not  to  try  to  monopolize  the  world  by 
demanding  the  privilege  of  running  everything,  what  are 
they  to  do  with  it?  Some  of  them  will  probably  run  away 
from  it,  refusing  to  live  in  reference  to  anything  broader 
than  the  area  their  grandmothers  covered.  Some  men 
have  done  that  for  generations.  With  a wide  world  in 
which  to  find  one’s  place,  some  people  will  continue  to  live 
in  a well-grooved  rut.  There  are  still  young  women  who 
think  the  only  future  for  them  lies  in  matrimony  or  teach- 
ing. If  their  services  are  demanded  in  neither  of  these 
traditional  fields,  they  feel  both  abused  and  alarmed.  They 
say,  in  effect,  “We  have  no  place  in  society.”  One  of  the 
startling  developments  of  European  affairs  has  been  the 
ease  with  which  women  have  accepted  their  traditional 
role  and  have,  apparently,  acquiesced  in  their  retirement 
from  recently  acquired  positions  of  opportunity.  I suspect 
that  it  suggests  the  wide-spread  character  of  this  attitude  of 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo.  Temporary  emergence  with- 
out convinction  of  the  fundamental  rightness  and  normal- 
ity of  living  in  a world  of  varied  opportunity  will  not  pre- 
vent withdrawal  into  traditional  strongholds  when  a crisis 
comes. 

I could  wish  for  society’s  sake  that  more  women  in  1937 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  pioneers  in  higher  coedu- 
cation. According  to  Miss  Hosford’s  account  of  these  four 
young  women  in  Father  Shipherd’s  Magna  Charta,  their 
motives  were  by  no  means  identical.  She  tells  us  very  little 
about  Elizabeth  Prall  of  New  York  City,  but  that  her  ex- 
perience seems  to  suggest  that  she  was  a “mature  and  re- 
sponsible character.”  Miss  Hosford  adds,  with  a sequitur 
worthy  of  the  New  Yorker,  “It  is  possible  that  she  came  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  getting  a college  course.  She  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  William  P.  Russell  . . .” 

Mary  Hosford  lived  in  Oberlin,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  first  colonists,  a prosperous  gentleman  interested  in  his 
daughter’s  education.  She  attended  the  Academy  with 
her  brother,  probably  attending  the  same  classes.  “She 
might  be  and  probably  was  well  on  the  way  to  her  college 
course  before  she  had  any  consciousness  that  she  was 
treading  a new  path.” 

Caroline  Mary  Rudd  of  Huntington,  Connecticut,  seems  to 

have  come  in  order  to 
study  Greek.  She  married 
Mr.  Allen,  the  founder  of 
Oberlin’s  music  courses 
and  her  son  became  a 
teacher  of  Greek  and  a 
“distinguished  professor  of 
philology  at  Harvard.” 
Mary  Kellogg  wanted  to 
be  a missonary.  Since  men 
who  were  missionaries 
studied  both  Latin  and 
Greek  she  wanted  to  have 
as  good  equipment  as  they 
did.  She  could  not  get 
Greek  in  the  Ladies’ 
Course  and  so  she  entered 
course  for  the  degree. 
(And  then  she  married 
President  Fairchild). 

Their  motives  were  not 
identical  but  they  had  in 
common  an  attitude  which 
interests  me.  You  notice 
how  casually  they  asked 
for  a new  privilege.  I 
get  no  impression  from 


Miss  Woodworth , President  Wilkins,  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson 
and  Mrs.  Lampson  wait  for  the  procession  to  begin 
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the  records  that  they  were  deliberate  trail-blazers,  de- 
termined to  do  something-  just  to  prove  they  could.  Rather, 
they  were  serious  minded  young  women,  asking  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  themselves  ready  to  do  something  they 
though  worth  doing.  Their  request  for  privilege  was  based 
on  their  desire  to  achieve  certain  ends  which  presupposed 
the  opportunity  for  which  they  asked.  The  privilege  was 
not  an  end  in  itself. 

Moreover,  they  risked  the  criticism  of  being  odd,  unusual, 
in  the  interests  of  being  abler  people;  they  dared  to  be  dif- 
ferent. There  are  still  New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers 
who  consider  its  different,  not  to  mention  daring,  to  go 
west  for  an  education.  How  much  more  that  must  have  been 
true  in  1S37.  One  wonders  what  the  neighbors  in  New 
York  City  and  Huntington,  Connecticut,  thought  when 
they  heard  of  young  women  who  were  so  intent  on  studying 
Greek — a professional  course  for  the  ministry — that  they 
left  the  relative  comfort  of  the  settled  east  for  the  frontier 
crudities  of  the  four-year-old  Oberlin. 

It  seems  to  me  significant,  also,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  1937  problem  of  adjustment  to  a wide  world,  that 
these  young  women,  having  decided  that  they  needed 
opportunities  which  convention  forbade  them,  took  the 
opportunity  where  it  offered  itself  rather  than  battering 
the  strongholds  of  the  convention.  Years  later  women 
could  knock  at  Harvard’s  doors — and  call  Radcliffe  into 
being.  Mary  E.  Woolley  could  push  open  the  door  at 
Brown  and  justify  the  organization  of  Pembroke,  but  to 
demand  the  privilege  of  higher  education  at  Harvard  in 
1837  does  not  commend  itself  to  me  as  good  common  sense. 

It  is  a tribute  to  Father  Shipherd’s  far-seeing  imagina- 
tion that  he  visualized  his  educational  venture  in  terms  of 
women  as  well  as  men.  May  I say  in  passing  that  it  would 


be  an  ungrateful  woman  who  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
contribution  of  men  to  her  emancipation.  I am  well  aware 
that  history  can  be  written  to  prove  that  women  have  been 
the  determining  factors  in  all  crises.  After  all,  every  man 
had  a mother.  But  history  can,  by  the  same  token  be 
written  as  it  usually  is  with  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  every 
woman  has  a father.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  without  men 
women  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  achieve  their 
educational  objectives. 

After  all,  it  was  Mathew  Vassal-  who  said  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  century  after  Oberlin  College  had  thought  of  it,  “It 
occurred  to  me  that  woman,  having  received  from  her 
Creator  the  same  intellectual  constitution  as  man  has  the 
same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture  and  develop- 
ment . . . , and  it  was  he  who  built  and  endowed  the  col- 
lege that  bears  his  name.  It  would  be  hard  for  anyone  at 
Wellesley  to  forget  that  it  was  Mr.  Durant  that  the  college 
owes  its  existence,  inspired  as  he  no  doubt  was  by  his  wife 
and  his  early  teacher.  Even  Mary  Lyon  depended  on  a 
group  of  men  to  assist  her  in  the  adventure  of  faith  which 
was  starting  as  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  the  same  year 
coeducation  began  in  Oberlin’s  college  course.  It  was  a 
woman  who  gave  the  money  for  Smith,  but  it  was  a man 
who  suggested  it  and  another  who  managed  it.  It  was 
surely  Father  Shipherd’s  attitude  toward  women  which 
offered  the  way  for  these  four  beginners  to  start  a new 
tradition.  They  showed  good  judgment  in  seeking  out  the 
place  where  their  request  meant  only  a slight  readjustment 
of  prejudices,  instead  of  clamoring  for  entree  at  the  least 
accessible  doors. 

When  they  got  their  own  way,  I am  impressed  by  their 
skill  in  meeting  the  new  situation.  Is  it  my  years  as  a dean 
(Please  turn  to  page  18) 
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Rosalind 


ha  s come  to  stay 


Bv  Homer  P.  Rainey 


We  are  celebrating  today  one  of  the  most  significant 
events  in  American  history — the  beginning  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  women.  On  this  occasion  the  interest  of  the 
educational  world  is  focused  upon  Obei-lin  College,  which 
bears  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  the  first  college  in 
America  to  open  its  doors  to  women.  To  those  sturdy 
and  courageous  pioneers  who  dared  to  set  themselves 
against  all  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  past  cen- 
turies we  pay  our  respect  and  acknowledge  an  eternal  debt 
of  gratitude.  We  are,  therefore,  celebrating  a memorable 
milestone  in  American  history  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
honoring  one  of  the  country’s  finest  collegiate  institutions. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  in  her  very  excellent  study  of  a 
hundred  years  of  American  women,  suggests  that  “when 
Shakespeare  had  so  many  of  his  heroines  don  man’s  attire 
he  was  doing  more  than  repeating  a situation  which  he 
found  effective  in  the  theatre.  He  was  making  them  express 
in  the  symbolism  of  clothes  an  old  suppressed  desire,”  the 
desire  to  have  been  born  a boy.  She  says  that  even  fifty 
years  ago  all  the  gilds  were  unanimous  in  believing  that  it 
were  better  to  have  been  born  a boy.  But  all  that  is  changed 
today.  Gilds  today  can  do  almost  everything  boys  do. 
They  go  to  the  same  schools;  take  the  same  courses;  play 
the  same  games;  engage  in  many  of  the  same  vocations; 
and  have  surmounted  almost  every  barrier  that  for  so  many 
centuries  separated  them  from  the  world  of  men.  In  a word, 
Rosalind  has  arrived. 

This  dramatic  evolution  of  American  women  in  the 
last  century  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  significant 
revolutions  in  all  human  history.  It  is  remarkable  because 
the  present  position  of  woman  is  so  different  from  that 
which  she  occupied  for  all  the  countless  centuries  prior  to 
1837.  It  is  significant  because  of  the  tremendous  changes 
which  her  emancipation  has  wrought  in  our  social  system, 
and  specifically  the  changes  which  it  has  produced  in 
woman  herself.  There  are  many  in  this  audience  who  can 
remember  much  of  the  conflict  which  was  waged  in  behalf 
of  higher  education  for  women;  in  gaining  an  equality  be- 
fore the  law;  in  their  struggle  to  gain  entrance  into  the 
learned  professions;  and  their  right  of  suffrage.  Some  of 
my  earliest  childhood  recollections  are  of  vigorous  com- 
munity debates  on  “Women  Rights.”  Even  I , as  a young 
high  school  senior,  participated  in  high  school  debates  upon 
woman  suffrage.  It  is  well  that  we  remind  ourselves  of  the 
recency  of  this  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  status 
of  women  lest  young  women  today  be  too  much  inclined  to 
take  the  whole  situation  for  granted — to  believe  that  the 
present  situation  has  existed  for  a long  time  and  forget 
the  values  that  have  been  so  recently  won. 

Let  us  first  of  all  recall  the  position  which  woman  held 
prior  to  the  beginnings  of  her  emancipation  one  hundred 


years  ago.  From  time  immemorial  the  social  and  intellec- 
tual position  of  woman  had  been  inferior  to  that  of  man. 
Hers  had  been  a state  of  subjection.  Was  she  not  inferior 
to  man?  Had  it  not  been  so  ordained  from  the  foundations 
of  the  world?  Was  not  man  created  first,  and  was  not 
woman  in  her  very  creation  made  inferior  to  man,  and  did 
she  not  in  the  Fall  of  Man  condemn  herself  for  all  time 
to  come  to  a place  less  honored  than  man  whom  she  had 
degraded?  Practically  all  the  societies  of  the  past  had 
answered  these  questions  with  a positive  affirmative.  In 
primitive  tribal  groups  the  lot  of  women  was  one  of  drudg- 
ery and  was  most  commonly  confined  to  house-wifery  and 
agriculture.  In  ancient  Chinese  culture  woman’s  sphere 
was  in  the  home,  and  her  chief  virtues  were  those  of  filial 
piety,  humility,  fidelity,  obedience,  and  chastity.  Her 
status  under  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  was  little 
different.  Even  under  Christianity  until  the  last  century 
her  position  was  subordinated  to  that  of  man.  St.  Paul 
condemned  many  generations  of  Christian  women  to  an 
inferior  status  by  his  admonition  that  women  keep  silent  in 
the  churches. 

What  a transformation  has  occurred  in  these  one  hun- 
dred years!  Women  are  now  free  socially,  intellectually, 
and  economically.  They  are  taking  their  places  alongside 
men  in  nearly  every  area  of  life.  All  forms  of  education 
are  now  open  to  them.  There  is  hardly  a profession  in 
which  they  are  not  occupying  positions  of  leadership.  Even 
in  aviation  the  name  of  Amelia  Earhart  will  rank  among 
the  chief  pioneers.  Their  legal  handicaps  have  been  re- 
moved. Their  property  rights  have  been  established,  and 
in  the  suffrage  they  possess  all  the  civil  rights  of  men.  Only 
a few  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  in  the  press  that  women 
now  are  in  possession  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Upon  this  point  some  unregener- 
ated male  made  the  observation  that  women  now  own 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  have  only 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  brains.  It  is  no  wonder,  he  said, 
that  the  country  is  in  a sorry  mess. 

A few  facts  relative  to  the  vocational  trends  in  the  em- 
ployment of  women  will  indicate  the  far-reaching  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  status  of  women  in  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years.  In  1870  there  were  less  than  two  million 
women  employed  in  gainful  occupations.  In  1930  there 
were  nearly  eleven  million.  In  1870  only  five  per  cent  of 
the  women  in  gainful  occupations  were  in  the  professions. 
In  1930  there  were  14.2  per  cent.  In  1870  there  were  only 
five  women  listed  as  lawyers  and  judges.  In  1930  there  were 
three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

In  the  face  of  the  new  freedoms  which  women  have 
achieved,  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking:  Where  is  it  all 
leading  us?  Clearly  we  have  not  even  grasped  the  full  im- 
port of  this  tremendous  social  revolution.  It  is  time  that 
we  should  begin  to  appraise  what  the  modern  world  is  doing 
to  women;  what  effects  it  is  having  upon  such  social  in- 
stitutions as  marriage,  the  home,  child-bearing,  employ- 
ment and  unemployment,  and,  most  important  of  all,  what 
it  is  doing  psychologically  and  spiritually  to  women  them- 
selves. What  have  women  gained  as  individuals  by  all  this 
enormous  social  change?  These  and  many  other  similar 
and  related  questions  are  pressing  for  answers. 

We  know  that  some  dynamic  social  changes  are  taking 
place.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  a steadily  de- 
clining birth-rate.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  the  amount  of  education  which 
women  receive  and  the  number  who  marry,  the  age  at 
which  they  marry,  and  the  number  of  children  which  they 
bear.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  a casual  relation- 
ship. There  is  also  a definite  positive  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  education  which  women  receive  and  their 
economic  status.  Thus  one  very  definite  result  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  has  been  to  relieve  them  of 
much  of  the  burden  of  child-bearing;  of  a great  part  of  the 
slavery  and  drudgery  of  housewifery;  and  to  free  them  for 
employment  outside  the  home  and  for  leisure-time  and  cul- 
tural pursuits.  This  failure  of  the  better  educated  and 
more  privileged  groups  to  bear  enough  children  to  repro- 
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duce  their  numbers  is  viewed  by  some  with  considerable 
concern.  There  is  only  one  city  in  the  United  States  with 
a population  of  100,000  or  more  which  is  now  having  an 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  or  that  is  reproducing  itself. 
Our  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  coming  largely  from 
the  rural  and  non-urban  areas,  particularly  from  the  States 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  Old  Cotton  Belt  in  the 
South  and  Southeast,  and  in  the  cut-over  regions  around 
the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  a notable  fact  that  these  areas  repre- 
sent the  largest  degree  of  underprivilege  in  the  nation.  In 
fact,  there  is  a direct  inverse  ratio  between  the  number 
of  children  per  family  and  their  economic  status.  In  other 
words,  where  there  is  most  education  and  wealth,  there  are 
fewer  children ; and  where  there  are  most  children,  there  is 
the  greatest  degree  of  underprivilege.  These  facts  bear 
greatly  upon  the  future  of  our  country. 

Dr.  Munsterberg,  commenting  upon  this  situation  a num- 
ber of  years  ago,  said : “From  whatever  side  we  look  at  it, 
the  self-assertion  of  women  exalts  her  at  the  expense  of  the 
family,  perfects  the  individual,  but  injures  society,  makes 
the  American  woman  perhaps  the  finest  flower  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  awakens  serious  fears  for  the  propagation  of  the 
American  Race.” 

The  coming  of  women  into  the  professions  and  into  the 
employment  market  generally  is  having  a profound  effect 
upon  our  social  and  economic  life.  Every  few  days  I re- 
ceive a letter  from  someone  urging  me  that  the  way  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  to  remove  women, 
and  particularly  married  women,  from  employment.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  these  letters  are  all  from  men. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  effect  the  emnloyment 
of  women  is  having  upon  salaries  and  wages.  It  is  com- 
monly believed,  however,  that  the  employment  of  women 
definitely  lowers  wages,  and  oftentimes  results  in  the 
employment  of  women  in  preference  to  men  for  that 
reason. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  employment  of  women 
is  producing  a serious  mental  conflict  with  their  age-long 
and  instinctive  love  life  and  the  bearing  of  children.  Some 
writers  have  called  this  “the  intolerable  choice,”  and  urge 
that  there  is  a pressing  need  of  conscious,  constructive  con- 
trol of  this  ever-imminent  conflict.  Dr.  Louis  Bisch,  speak- 
ing as  a specialist  in  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  says: 
“Say  what  you  will,  no  woman  has  ever  been  or  ever  will 
be  free  at  any  time  from  the  influence  of  her  instinctive 
maternitv.”  If  this  be  b'ocked,  he  states  that  mental  con- 
flict and  disorder  are  inevitable.  We  need  to  find  a way  to 
resolve  this  conflict.  It  is  complicated  by  the  practical 
difficulty  of  being  a mother,  having  a home,  and  pursuing  a 
career.  It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  the  physiological 
period  for  marriage  and  motherhood  comes  just  at  the  time 
when  women  are  at  the  zenith  of  their  powers,  and,  under 
modern  conditions,  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  women  to 
follow  both  paths  with  any  measure  of  satisfaction.  If  this 
conflict  is  going  to  be  resolved,  we  need  to  find  a way  by 
which  women  may  participate  in  both  professional  and 
family  life.  This,  of  course,  will  require  a transforming  of 
the  whole  social  setting  and  the  inner  attitudes  of  men  and 
women.  It  will  also  require  a great  deal  more  time  to  work 
out  this  principle  of  integi-ation.  Some  difficult  problems  of 
social  ethics,  pai’tnership  in  marriage,  the  spacing  of  chil- 
dren, and  fundamental  changes  in  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment are  involved. 

We  are  also  interested  today  in  the  program  of  educa- 
tion which  will  be  adequate  for  women  in  the  years  that 
are  ahead.  There  is  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  edu- 
cators on  this  problem.  In  the  battle  to  achieve  educa- 
tional equality  with  men,  the  effort  was  made  to  imitate 
the  traditional  classical  education  for  men.  In  this  they 
were  successful.  It  has  been  proved  that  women  can  master 
the  intellectual  disciplines  required  of  the  professions.  But 
a fundamental  problem  remains:  Aside  from  vocational  or 
professional  training,  how  shall  we  educate  women  for  ad- 
justment in  the  modern  world?  Do  they  require  training 
that  is  different  from  that  which  men  receive?  Shall  we 
educate  women  as  women?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
an  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  issue.  Their  education  in 


the  past  has  been  directed  toward  freeing  them  from  cer 
tain  disabilities.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  movement  has 
been  primarily  negative.  They  have  been  trying  to  escape 
from  a former  condition  rather  than  the  establishing  of  a 
positive  concept  or  ideal  of  woman’s  nature  and  work  Thev 
have  gained  their  equality— now  what?  Someone  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  two  stages  in  the  fight  for 
freedom.  The  first  is  the  achievement  of  it,  and  the  second 
is  the  using  of  it.  The  time  has  come  for  the  formulation 
ot  a positive  program.  What  is  it  to  be? 


If  one  knew  the  answer  to  the  Question,  one  would  cer- 
tainly be  numbered  among  our  public  benefactors  We  may 
be  able,  however,  to  suggest  certain  generalizations  that 
may  be  helpful: 


1.  Women’s  freedom  from  the  drudgery  of  the  home 
is  giving  them  an  unprecedented  amount  of  leisure  which 
certainly  suggests  one  of  the  central  objectives  in  their 
education.  There  are  some  educators  who  now  maintain 
that  women  are  and  will  be  the  saving  of  liberal  culture  in 
this  country.  I can  remember,  too,  that  some  educators 
thought  that  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  women  would 
produce  a golden  age  in  our  political  life.  Too  much  leis- 
ure may  easily  lead  to  moral  and  spiritual  decadence  unless 
it  is  wisely  used.  On  this  point,  the  social  philosopher, 
Veblen,  said:  “To  help  women  to  use  their  leisure  so  that 
it  will  bear  fruit,  both  socially  and  culturally,  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  in  their  higher 
education.”  Certainly  women  are  active  in  leadership  in 
the  cultural  life  of  our  communities,  and  there  is  hope  that 
their  leadership  will  become  increasingly  more  effective. 
If  it  is  to  be  so,  their  liberal  training  should  be  definitely 
designed  to  equip  them  adequately  for  this  leadership. 

2.  I have  already  mentioned  the  need  for  education  for 
personal  adjustment.  “Women  are  now  facing  the  most 
complicated,  baffling,  and  tempting  array  of  opportunities 
ever  spread  before  the  human  race,”  says  one  writer.  He 
says  further  that  “viewed  from  the  subjective  side,  the 
most  pressing  need  of  women  in  the  modern  world  is  not 
for  improved  political,  economic,  or  professional  education, 
but  for  emotional  self-understanding  and  re-education.” 
The  big  problem  is  to  integrate  her  education  and  work 
toward  personal  adjustment. 

3.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  necessity  of  educat- 
ing women  for  home  and  family  life.  It  is  an  encouraging 
sign  that  youth  themselves  are  now  almost  demanding  such 
education  of  the  high  schools  and  universities.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  significant  to  note  that  probably  70  per  cent 
of  women  in  the  “professional  services”  are  in  professions 
dealing  with  children,  such  as  teaching  and  social  work.  Dr. 
Little,  former  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
says  that  “to  devise  a curriculum  which  would  familiarize 
women  students  with  our  present  knowledge  of  childhood 
and  its  problems  and  of  its  development  and  adjustment  to 
growth  and  education  would  do  more  to  stabilize  our  civili- 
zation than  would  any  other  reform  in  education.”  A nota- 
ble beginning  is  now  being  made  in  some  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  co-ordinate  the  vocational  objective  in 
education  with  that  of  home-making. 

4.  The  community  responsibility  of  college  graduates 
and  their  active  participation  in  civic  life  suggests  the 
need  for  a sound  training  for  intelligent  and  constructive 
citizenship.  The  charge  is  often  made  that  college  women 
graduates,  as  well  as  men,  have  at  best  only  a feeble  inter- 
est in  community  and  national  affairs.  The  need  for  in- 
telligent citizenship  cannot  be  overstressed,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  preserve  our  democracy  and  make  it  function  prop- 
erly. 

My  final  thought  is  that  we  have  set  our  hands  to  the 
plough.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  princinle  ot 
equal  rights  and  privileges  for  women.  We  are  still  not 
aware  of  the  full  implications,  social,  economic,  and  spirit- 
ual, of  this  commitment.  There  are  still  many  problems 
to  be  worked  out  before  we  can  reap  the  full  benefits  of 
the  new  status  of  women.  We  must  set  ourselves  diligently 
to  the  task  of  solving  these  problems.  We  cannot  turn 
back.  Rosalind  has  come  to  stay. 
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Nine  Honorary  Degrees  Awarded 


Edith  Abbott 

Presentation  by  Mary  Emily  Sinclair, 
Professor  of  Mathematics: 

Mr.  President:  It  is  my  great  privi- 
ledge  to  present  to  you  a distinguished 
educator,  editor,  and  authoritative 
leader  in  the  field  of  social  service. 

An  economist,  trained  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Chicago  and  London,  as 
dean  of  a great  school,  she  and  her 
distinguished  colleague,  Sophonisba 
Breckinridge,  have  helped  create  na- 
tional standards  of  education  and 
training,  which  have  made  of  social 
work  the  profession  of  experts.  Un- 
der such  leadership,  the  difficult  task 
of  help  for  the  helpless,  still  ever 
undertaken  with  sympathy,  has  be- 
come scientific  rather  than  bunglingly 
sentimental. 

Working  with  Jane  Addams  and 
Julia  Lathrop,  she  became  an  indomi- 
table fighter  for  the  protection  of 
women  in  industry,  of  the  immigrant 
and  of  all  exploited  groups. 

As  President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Workers,  she  is  to- 
day pushing  on  the  battle  to  free  the 
public  welfare  services  from  spoils 
and  partisanship. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  present  Edith  Abbott, 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Edith  Abbott,  teacher  of  those  who 
seek  with  disciplined  method  of  right 
social  wrong,  dean  of  human  hope,  in 
the  name  of  Oberlin  College  I confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 


Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt 

Presentation  by  Florence  Mary  Fitch, 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature: 

Mr.  President:  It  is  my  privilege 
to  present  to  you  a descendant  of  pio- 
neers, herself  a pioneer  in  education. 
Born  in  California  of  old  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  she  was  one  of  the 
early  women  to  enter  Yale  Univer- 
sity for  graduate  study. 

For  two  decades  she  has  been 
President  of  a pioneer  institution. 
Mills  College,  overlooking  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  began  as  the  Young  Ladies’ 
Seminary,  opened  for  the  daughters 
of  the  early  American  settlers  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mary  Atkins,  Class  of  1845, 
Oberlin,  was  its  head  from  1854  to 
1865,  and  left  impress  upon  western 
education. 

The  expanse  and  enrichment  of  the 
last  twenty  years  have  made  Mills 
College  a worthy  sister  of  the  col- 
leges for  women  in  the  East.  This  has 
been  due  in  great  part  to  the  vision  of 
the  President  and  her  power  to  trans- 
mit that  vision  to  others.  The  college 
and  the  larger  community  have  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge  of  her  high 
academic  standards,  her  executive 
sagacity,  her  indefatigable  energy, 
her  charm  and  power  as  a speaker,  her 
gracious  personality. 

Mr.  President,  I have  the  honor  to 
present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt, 
President  of  Mills  College. 

Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  combiner 
of  west  and  east,  of  vision  and  reality, 
re-creator  of  a vital  college,  in  the 
name  of  Oberlin  College  I confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 


Stephen  Duggan 

Presentation  by  Oscar  Jaszi,  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science: 

Mr.  President:  I have  the  honor 

to  present  Stephen  Duggan,  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

In  a time  when  the  whole  civilized 
mankind  is  afflicted  by  the  tragic  ex- 
perience of  the  collapse  of  our  peace 
mechanism,  every  thinking  pei'son  re- 
alizes that  no  jural  instrument  can 
secure  peace  as  long  as  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  a broad  current  of  inter- 
national solidarity. 

Such  a current  of  public  opinion 
can  be  generated  only  by  two  means. 
One  is  the  liberation  of  international 
economic  intercourse  from  the  fetters 
of  economic  nationalism.  The  other 
is  the  liberation  of  international  cul- 
tural intercourse  from  the  fetters  of 
a jingoistic  nationalism. 

America  can  be  proud  that  in  both  of 
these  portentous  endeavors  the  torch 
bearers  are  two  of  her  own  sons.  In 
the  first  it  is  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Hull,  who  tries  to  show  new  roads  to  a 
tormented  mankind.  In  the  second  Mr. 
Duggan  is  the  recognized  leader 
through  the  whole  world.  He  did  more 
than  any  other  living  man  in  fostering 
the  exchange  of  national  cultural  val- 
ues, in  bringing  nearer  teachers  and 
students  of  the  various  nations  in  help- 
ing to  elaborate  common  patterns  in 
the  educational  system  of  many  coun- 
tries, in  supporting  foreign  scholars 
persecuted  by  the  spirit  of  an  intoler- 
ant Chauvinism. 

Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Stephen  Duggan,  prophet  of  peace, 
to  whom  the  world  is  one,  through 
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whom  the  world  comes  nearer  to  its 
unity,  in  the  name  of  Oberlin  College 
I confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws. 

Florence  Rena  Sabin 

Presentation  by  Gertrude  Evelyn 

Moulton,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 

Physical  Education: 

Mr.  President:  I have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  the  first  woman  in 
America  to  reach  a commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  field  of  Medical  Research. 

The  daughter  and  granddaughter 
of  pioneers,  she  has  shown  a daring 
passion  for  searching  the  unknown 
and  has  kept  herself  on  the  intellec- 
tual frontier,  continually  pushing 
back,  by  her  accomplishments,  the 
horizons  of  knowledge  and  of  oppor- 
tunity. An  inspiring  teacher,  she 
stir-red  the  imagination  of  her  stu- 
dents and  carried  them  with  her  in 
the  spirit  of  adventure.  She  is  author 
of  countless  medical  and  scientific 
articles.  Believing  actively  in  the 
value  and  efficacy  of  group  wor-k  for 
the  furthering  of  scientific  knowledge 
she  has  shown  a supreme  willingness 
to  share  the  results  of  her  research 
with  the  world  as  she  went  along,  and 
has  merged  herself  with  the  vast  pro- 
cession of  others  who  are  ever  push- 
ing on,  stimulating  them  to  make  new 
observations,  reach  new  conclusions, 
but  keep  themselves  ever  sensitized 
to  truth. 

The  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to 
a full  membership  on  the  staff  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search, she  w-as  also  the  first  woman 
to  be  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  first 
woman  to  hold  a full  professorship  on 
a medical  staff,  the  first  woman  ever 
to  be  elected  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Science. 

Mr.  President,  I present  to  you 
Florence  Rena  Sabin  to  receive  at 
your  hands  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science. 

Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Florence  Rena  Sabin,  prime  in 
priorities,  your  microscope  a magic 
wand  for  human  welfare,  in  the  name 
of  Oberlin  College  I confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

Belle  Sherwin 

Presentation  for  the  degree  by  Hope 

Hibbard,  Professor  of  Zoology: 

Mr.  President:  By  reason  of  Ober- 
lins’  original  recognition  of  equality 
not  only  of  opportunity  but  of  respon- 
sibility among  men  and  women,  there 
is  today  particular  satisfaction  in  the 
privilege  of  honoring  Miss  Belle  Sher- 
win. 

Her  life  of  activity  for  the  public 
welfare  includes  twenty-four  years  as 
director  of  the  public  health  nursing 
agencies  in  Cleveland,  membership  on 
Consumers’  Advisory  Board  of  the 
N.R.A.,  and  on  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  She  is  a Trustee  of 


Wellesley  College  with  which  we  are 
already  bound  by  links  of  affection. 

Old  enough  to  have  been  active,  in 
the  work  to  obtain  citizenship  for 
women,  she  is  young  enough  to  carry 
forward  all  the  subsequent  effort,  still 
going  on,  to  build  up  in  that  great 
body  of  new'  voters,  necessary  infor- 
mation and  the  sense  of  obligation  to 
use  it.  For  ten  years  national  presi- 
dent of  the  non-partisan  League  of 
Women  Voters,  she  has  greatly  aided 
women,  and  through  them,  men  as 
well,  first  to  know  and  then  to  do. 

Upon  wise  and  far-seeing  Belle 
Sherwin,  Mr.  President,  I ask  that 
you  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  to  emphasize  for  all  of  us  her 
conviction  that  only  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  all  its  citizens  can  a Democ- 
racy operate. 

Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Belle  Sherwin,  leader  in  mercy  for 
a city’s  suffering,  leader  in  democracy 
for  half  our  governing  people,  in  the 
name  of  Oberlin  College  I confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Winfred  George  Leutner 

Presentation  by  Louis  Eleazor  Lord, 

Professor  of  Classics : 

If,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  a 
university  is  to  train  scholars,  then 
the  head  of  a great  university  should 
himself  be  a scholar  and  should  appre- 
ciate pure  scholarship.  President  Leut- 
ner is  a scholar  with  a scholar’s  train- 
ing. He  won  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
at  Johns  Hopkins  under  Basil  Gilder- 
sleeve,  the  greatest  and  most  exacting 
of  all  our  American  classical  scholars. 
President  Leutner  by  his  scholarly 
achievements  has  justified  the  imprim- 
atur placed  upon  him,  by  the  great 
Gildersleeve. 

But  President  Leutner  is  not  only 
a thorough  scholar,  tested  and  ap- 
proved; he  is  also  a great  administra- 
tor, combining  in  his  person  those 
qualities  so  rarely  given  to  a single  in- 
dividual : love  of  pure  and  exact 

scholarship  and  the  ability  to  adminis- 
ter affairs  which  are  seldom  exact  and 
are  too  often  not  pure.  Called  to  the 
presidency  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity at  a time  when  all  colleges 
were  suffering  bitterly  from  the  finan- 
cial depression,  by  his  careful  admin- 
istration, his  wise  forbearance,  and 
his  enduring  patience,  he  has  achieved 
a degree  of  success  that  is  beyond 
praise.  But,  Mr.  President,  should  I 
continue,  I would  be  interrupted  by 
President  Leutner  himself,  with  a 
paraphrase  of  one  of  his  favorite 
poets: 

“The  length  of  the  speeches — how 
long?  Interminable.” 

Mr.  President,  I have  the  honor  to 
present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  Winfred  George  Leutner. 
Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Winfred  George  Leutner,  your  cer- 
tain scholarship  shining  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  hard  and  strange, 


president  of  a univeristy  which  has 
been  our  honored  companion  for  a 
hundred  years,  in  the  name  of  Ober- 
lin College  I confer  upon  you  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Dorothy  Thompson  Lewis 

Presentation  by  Marguerite  Wood- 
worth,  Dean  of  Women: 

Mr.  President:  I have  the  honor  to 
present  Dorothy  Thompson  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

As  a graduate  of  a co-educational 
university,  as  a distinguished  journal- 
ist and  commentator  on  world  affairs, 
as  a successful  wife  and  mother,  Miss 
Thompson  in  her  brilliant  career  fully 
justifies  the  faith  of  the  founders  of 
Oberlin  College  in  co-education. 

From  her  undergraduate  days  at 
Syracuse  University,  where  she  spoke 
ardently  and  effectively  for  women’s 
suffrage,  Miss  Thompson  has  mani- 
fested a keen  interest  in  women’s 
rights  and  in  the  position  of  women  in 
the  social  order.  She  has  written  as 
incisively  of  women’s  responsibilities 
to  society  as  she  has  written  of 
women’s  privileges. 

For  several  years  a foreign  corre- 
spondent, Miss  Thompson  gathered 
news  through  five  revolutions  and  ac- 
quired an  extraordinary  first-hand 
knowledge  of  European  politics. 

For  the  past  few  years  Miss  Thomp- 
son has  been  a commentator  on  af- 
fairs in  this  country.  She  has  dis- 
played great  acumen  in  comparing 
the  political  situation  at  home  with 
political  trends  abroad.  Her  observa- 
tions on  public  affairs  are  fair-minded, 
liberal  and  well-informed. 

Miss  Thompson  has  the  distinction 
of  being  both  a learned  and  a popular 
writer.  She  is  probably  the  only 
woman  who  has  written  for  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Magazine  and  for  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

As  a widely  read  journalist  of  hon- 
esty and  skill,  Miss  Thompson,  a not- 
able graduate  of  a co-educational  in- 
stitution, helps  to  “create  the  tone  of 
our  civilization  and  give  it  content.” 
Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Dorothy  Thompson  Lewis,  gifted 
with  seeing  eyes  and  with  revealing 
speech,  freedom  your  pennant,  truth 
your  lance,  in  the  name  of  Oberlin 
College  I confer  upon  you  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

Clare  May  Tousley 

Presentation  by  Ruth  Murdock  Lamp- 
son,  Assistant  Professor  of  English : 
Mr.  President:  One  hundred  years 
ago  a small  college  in  the  Ohio  wilder- 
ness gave  birth  to  a new  idea,  the  idea 
that  women  have  an  equal  right  with 
men  “to  labor  and  to  learn.”  Evei 
since  that  day  Oberlin  has  sent  forth 
daughters  as  well  as  sons  to  labor  well 
in  a sorely  tried  world. 

Today  we  call  back  one  of  these 
daughters,  Clare  M.  Tousley,  to  honor 
her  for  her  achievements.  For  many 
years  Assistant  Director  of  the  New 
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York  City  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety she  has  done  more,  probably, 
than  any  other  person  to  bring  to 
those  able  to  give  the  needs  of  those 
who  must  receive  in  order  to  live.  Her 
enthusiasm,  her  selfless  devotion,  her 
sensitive  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  her  rare  sense  of  humor,  her 
warm,  delightful  personality  have 
made  of  her  the  ideal  social  worker. 

Through  the  Bulletin  which  she 
edits  weekly  for  the  Society,  through 
her  work  with  the  Junior  League 
throughout  the  United  States,  through 
a thousand  other  ways  she  has  brought 
home  to  the  privileged  few  the  needs 
of  the  masses  not  so  fortunate  as 
they.  The  development  of  organized 
charity  throughout  this  whole  country 
has  owed  more  than  it  can  ever  repay 
to  her  uncommon  and  unusual  con- 
tribution. 

A college  honors  itself  in  honoring 
such  a daughter,  for  she  has  carried 
into  actual  living  the  vision  of  an  or- 
dered and  beautiful  and  happy  life 
for  which  the  college  stands. 

Mr.  President,  I have  the  honor  to 
present  Miss  Clare  M.  Tousley  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Class  of  1911  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Clare  May  Tousley,  neighborliness 
personified,  efficient,  and  radiant,  loy- 
al daughter  of  Oberlin,  in  the  name  of 
your  college  I confer  upon  you  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

William  Allan  Neilson 

Presentation  for  the  degree  by  Rob- 
ert Archibald  Jelliffe,  Professor  of 

English: 

It  becomes  my  privilege  on  this  oc- 
casion, Mr.  President,  to  present  to 
you  a scholar  of  sovereign  renown,  a 
college  administrator  of  wise  and  con- 
siderate judgment,  and  a crusader  par 
excellence  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
of  peace. 

Born  in  Scotland,  nurtured,  in  his 
native  land,  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  this,  his  adopted  coun- 
try, at  Harvard  University,  President 
Neilson  began  his  career  as  a college 
teacher  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Thereafter, 
first  at  Columbia  University  and  later 
at  Harvard,  he  continued  to  communi- 
cate to  his  students  something  of  the 


same  humane  and  critical  spirit  that 
has  steadfastly  illumined  his  own 
scholarship. 

His  inspiring  educational  leader- 
ship, and  his  enthusiastic  participa- 
tion in  many  forms  of  practical  ideal- 
ism, have  animated  both  his  own  ac- 
tivities and  also  the  life  of  the  college 
he  governs. 

Oberlin  College,  conscious  of  the 
spiritual  kinship  that  exists  between 
herself  and  a sister  institution  dedi- 


NBC  Red  Network 

Music_  “Quartet  in  A Minor” 

(Music  has  been  playing  since  be- 
fore start  of  program.  Leave  up  for 
about  15  seconds.  Then  dim  and  hold 
under  announcer.  Cut  before  first 
speaker,  President  Wilkins,  goes  on.) 

Announcer:  Good  afternoon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  This  program  is  com- 
ing to  you  from  the  campus  of  Ober- 
lin College,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  today 
the  center  of  interest  of  the  whole 
educational  world.  In  a few  mo- 
ments, the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  will  bring  to  you  the  voices 
of  two  of  the  greatest  living  scientists, 
talking  from  opposite  ends  of  the 
earth,  6,000  miles  apart. 

One,  Sir  James  Irvine,  will  speak 
from  St.  Andrews  University  in  Scot- 
land. The  other,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Milli- 
kan, Nobel  Prize  Winner  and  Ameri- 
ca’s foremost  physicist,  will  talk  from 
California. 

But  first  let  me  explain  today’s 
celebration.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  in 
the  history  of  civilization  took  place 
on  the  campus  in  this  Ohio  college. 
At  the  time,  it  was  called  merely  a 
rash,  fool-hardy  experiment.  And 
what  was  it?  It  was  the  admission  of 
four  young  women  to  the  college 
course  leading  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  That  is  all. 


The  honored  guests  listen  to  the 
International  Broadcast.  Below: 
Announcer  Bussell  B.  Wise  tells 
the  world  about  Oberlin  s 
great  event. 


cated  to  these  exalted  principles,  takes 
particular  pleasure  and  justifiable 
pride  in  conferring  upon  William  Al- 
lan Neilson,  President  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

William  Allan  Neilson,  interpreter 
of  the  life  which  is  in  poetry,  artist 
of  the  poetry  which  is  in  life,  in  the 
name  of  Oberlin  College  I confer  upon 
you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law's. 


Yet  that  event,  ridiculed  then,  was 
the  beginning  of  college  education  for 
women.  Previously,  it  had  been  denied 
them.  The  frail  feminine  mind  was 
considered  by  most  people  incapable 
of  coping  with  the  mental  strain  of 
college  courses.  Today  we  laugh  at 
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such  a thought.  We  accept  as  fact 
that  mentally  women  are  quite  as 
capable  as  men,  and  that  they  are 
fully  entitled  to  equal  opportunity 
for  higher  education. 

The  world,  therefore,  today  cele- 
brates that  significant  event  in  the 
Centennial  of  the  Beginning  of  Col- 
lege Education  for  Women  and  Co- 
education on  the  college  level.  Classes 
here  at  Oberlin  have  been  adjourned 
for  the  day.  Hundreds  of  prominent 
men  and  women — writers,  educators, 
scientist,  college  presidents,  leaders 
in  social  betterment — are  gathered. 
They  now  are  attending  the  Centen- 
nial luncheon  in  Warner  Gymnasium. 
The  music  you  hear  is  by  the  Faculty 
String  Quartet  of  Oberlin’s  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

In  a minute  or  two,  the  celebration 
will  become  truly  international  when 
you  will  hear  Sir  James  Irvine  from 
Scotland,  and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan 
from  California. 

But  now  ...  let  me  introduce  to 
you  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  President 
of  Oberlin  College,  presiding  at  this 
distinguished  luncheon.  President 
Wilkins. 

Wilkins:  Friends  and  colleagues 

gathered  here,  friends  and  colleagues 
in  many  distant  scenes:  the  entrance 
of  women  into  college  education, 
though  it  happened  to  happen  here, 
was  an  event  of  far  more  than  local 
significance.  The  four  women  who  en- 
tered our  freshman  class  in  the 
autumn  of  1837  were  pioneers  for  a 
great  host  of  women  who  have  flocked 
to  a host  of  colleges.  The  million 
women  who  have  graduated  from  col- 
lege have  meant  far  more  for  the 
community  and  the  world  than  they 
could  possibly  have  meant  if  the  doors 
of  college  education  had  remained 
closed  to  them.  And  many  of  them, 
thanks  to  college,  have  gone  on  into 
the  professions  and  into  multifarious 
beneficent  activities.  Such  progress 
as  humanity  has  made  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years  has  been  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  college  women,  and  such 
progress  as  we  must  make  in  the  next 
hundred  years  will  be  due  even  more 
largely  to  their  successors  here  and 
in  other  lands.  For  in  other  lands  as 
well,  women  are  entering  similarly 
into  their  own — and  nowhere  more 
significantly  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  first  British  university  to  grant 
degrees  to  women  was  St.  Andrews. 
Its  distinguished  principal,  Sir  James 
Irvine,  scholar,  educator,  and  inter- 
nationalist, has  been  good  enough  to 
consent  to  send  through  the  air  today 
his  greetings  on  this  occasion.  I take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  Sir 
James  Irvine  who  speaks  to  you  from 
Scotland. 

Sir  James’  speech  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
A copy  had  not  been  received  when 
this  issue  went  to  press. 

Wilkins:  Thanks  four  thousand 

times,  Sir  James  for  your  four-thou- 


sand-mile greetings.  We  are  heart- 
ened by  the  sense  of  companionship 
with  you  in  a great  common  enter- 
prise. Certainly  the  scholars  and 
teachers  of  all  free  lands  must  think 
and  work  together  if  the  ideals  of  our 
culture  are  to  be  maintained  and  car- 
ried forward.  We  hope  that  it  may 
not  be  long  before  you  are  able  to 
carry  out  your  standing  promise  to 
visit  Oberlin;  and  we  wish  the  best  of 
courage,  of  wisdom  and  of  success  to 
yourself,  to  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  to  all  the  university  women 
and  men  of  Great  Britain. 

Westward  now,  from  scientist  to 
scientist,  the  course  of  radio  takes  its 
way,  to  find  in  the  studios  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  in  Hol- 
lywood, California,  a voice  which  is 
happily  familiar  in  Oberlin.  It  has 
sounded  here  as  the  voice  first  of  a 
boy  in  the  old  academy,  then  of  an 
undergraduate  in  college,  then  of  a 
tutor  in  physics,  and  more  recently 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Trustees  and 
upon  our  chapel  platform.  Dr.  Milli- 
kan’s triumphant  research  has  ranged 
from  the  electron  to  the  cosmic  ray, 
from  the  infinitesimal  to  the  infinite. 
But  his  science  has  been  always  and 
ever  for  humanity;  and  his  interests 
are  as  wide  as  humanity  itself.  I take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Millikan,  who  speaks  to  you  from 
the  National  Broadcasting  Studios  in 
California. 

Millikan : 

In  England  a hundred  years  ago  a 
woman  was  just  ascending  the  throne, 
and  a century  of  theretofore  unparal- 
leled change  in  the  life  of  both  man 
and  woman,  but  especially  of  woman, 
was  being  ushered  in,  for  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  enrichment 
of  human  life  had  only  just  begun. 
In  1837  fully  half  the  population  of 
England  still  lived  in  the  country  and 
life  in  the  country  had  not  changed 
greatly  for  centuries. 

In  America  how  primitive  were 
still  the  conditions  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  my  grandfather  was  just 
then  in  the  process  of  selling  his  farm 
in  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  and 
driving  his  covered  wagon,  sheltering 
his  wife  and  three  children,  westward 
through  Indiana  and  Northern  Illinois 
where  the  little  town  called  Chicago 
was  still  without  a railroad,  and  on  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rock  River  to  begin 
there  to  clear  new  land  and  till  new 
fields.  The  conditions  of  that  migra- 
tion, altogether  typical  of  that  period, 
the  motives  prompting  it,  the  mode  of 
travel  of  the  emigrants,  their  various 
ways  of  meeting  their  needs  and  solv- 
ing their  problems,  their  whole  out- 
look upon  life,  were  extraordinarily 
like  those  that  existed  four  thousand 
years  earlier  when  Abraham  trekked 
westward  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
Yet  among  the  people  who  were  living 
that  sort  of  a life  something  happened 
in  1837  more  important  than  even  the 
accession  of  Victoria  to  the  throne  of 


England.  Perhaps  it  is  significant 
that  it  happened  not  in  cultivated 
England,  nor  in  enlightened  Massa- 
chusetts, but  in  primitive  northern 
Ohio,  through  the  initiative  of  men 
all  of  whom  were  extraordinarily  like 
the  aforementioned  emigrants.  One 
of  them,  indeed,  was  a brother  of  my 
migrating  grandmother.  Woman  was 
admitted  to  all  the  advantages  of 
higher  education  possessed  by  men  in 
the  three-year-old  Oberlin  collegiate 
Institute.  The  movement  there  started 
has  spread  not  only  throughout  the 
United  States,  where  today  there  are 
actually  more  accredited  schools  of 
collegiate  grade  open  to  women  than 
to  men,  but  to  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Why  has  this  movement  succeeded 
so  strikingly  when  thousands  of  other 
movements  which  equally  devoted 
men  have  started  have  failed?  Was  it 
because  women  struck  for  it?  If  so  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  record 
of  where  the  brick-bats  were  hurled. 
No,  it  wasn’t  put  over  that  way.  If 
that  method  had  been  used  it  would 
perhaps  have  failed  too.  It  succeeded 
because  its  initiators,  thrown  into  a 
world  of  rapidly  expanding  knowledge 
and  opportunity  had  analyzed  their 
problem  correctly.  The  Mississippi 
Valley  which  they  had  planted  their 
college  to  serve  needed  an  educated 
womanhood  for  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. They  saw  it.  The  movement 
succeeded  everywhere  because  the 
new  century  was  creating  a new  sci- 
entific world  which  needed  education 
and  brains  among  women  as  well  as 
among  men.  Those  who  made  the  de- 
cision in  Oberlin  were  all  men,  but 
intelligent  men.  Just  four  young 
women,  none  of  them  of  the  hatchet- 
swinging type,  at  the  beginning 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
offered. 

Let  us  consider  from  this  point  of 
view  of  causes  and  procedures  the 
most  significant  of  the  other  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  “woman’s 
century” — the  changes  that  have  af- 
fected most  vitally  the  welfare  of 
woman. 

I have  already  placed  the  opportu- 
nities for  the  education  of  women 
first. 

Second  in  importance,  and  of  enor- 
mously greater  social  significance 
than  any  political  or  legal  change  of 
any  sort,  is  the  release  of  women  from 
hampering  and  unwholesome  social 
custom,  from  unhygienic  dress,  from 
the  interdiction  of  athletic  sports  and 
the  wearing  of  clothing  conducive  to 
such  sport,  from  the  sex  slavery  that 
denied  to  woman  the  control  of  when 
and  how  she  was  able  to  bear  her 
young — these  and  a score  of  other 
social  and  traditional  limitations  to 
the  living  by  the  woman  of  a free, 
healthy,  normal,  joyous  physical  ex- 
istence are  now  largely  gone.  They 
have  been  destroyed  simply  by  educa- 
tion. 

A third  reform  of  no  less  signifi- 
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Alary  Caroline  Rudd  Allen  and  her  family,  shortly  before  her  death  in 
December  1892.  This  picture  teas  sent  in  by  her  grand-daughter  and 
namesake , Mary  Rudd  Cochran,  '03. 


cance  than  the  foregoing  is  described 
by  the  phrase  “the  economic  independ- 
ence of  women.”  This  can  be  looked 
at  from  a score  of  different  view- 
points, but  the  most  illuminating  and 
the  most  revealing  in  its  implications 
comes  from  the  consideration  of  the 
condition  of  domestic  service  in  the 
United  States.  Domestic  service  in- 
volves, I suspect,  a larger  number  of 
women  than  all  other  occupations 
combined.  In  all  times  and  places 
this  has  been  the  lowest  and  most 
abused  type  of  labor.  We  have  heard 
much  in  recent  year's  about  the  for- 
gotten man,  but  what  has  happened  to 
the  forgotten  woman  in  this  women’s 
century?  Here  are  the  figures,  taken 
mainly  from  a recent  report  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
The  real  wages,  i.  e.,  the  buying  pow- 
er in  terms  of  eggs,  bacon,  bread, 
milk,  beef,  clothes,  of  the  forgotten 
man — the  common,  unskilled  laborer 
— in  the  United  States  is  now  and  has 
been  for  at  least  two  decades,  quite 
independent  of  what  political  party 
was  in  power,  about  twice  what  it  is 
for  the  same  man  in  England  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  consid- 
erably more  than  that  when  the  com- 
parison is  made  with  Germany,  France 
or  other  European  countries.  This 
favorable  situation  for  the  American 
common  laborer  has  come  about  sim- 
ply because  the  American  worker 
produces  two  and  three  times  as  much 
as  the  European  worker,  and  this  in 
turn  results  primarily,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause the  use  of  power  machinery  in 
America  is  two  or  three  times  greater 
here  than  it  is  in  Europe — a complete 
answer,  for  those  who  can  understand, 
to  the  attacks  upon  our  machine  age. 

But  now  what  about  the  forgotten 
American  woman,  the  domestic  serv- 
ant, in  the  United  States?  Her  real 
wages  are  about  three  times  those  of 


the  corresponding  English  woman, 
instead  of  two  times  as  in  the  case  of 
the  men.  Why?  Not  because  her  posi- 
tion has  been  enhanced  through 
unionization  for  she  is  ununionized,  or 
through  legal  enactments  of  any  kind, 
but  simply  because  the  economic 
forces,  enormously  more  potent  than 
man-made  laws,  have  permitted  it. 
Those  forces  have  been  created  pri- 
marily by  the  growth  of  science  and 
its  application  to  modern  life  within 
our  country  and  the  results  have  gone 
as  they  always  must  go  ultimately 
under  a free  system,  to  the  “forgot- 
ten” workers  in  the  servial  industries 
of  which  both  education  and  domestic 
service  are  representatives.  Here  we 
are  getting  at  the  real  roots  of  wo- 
man’s amazing  progress  in  this 
“woman’s  century.” 

But  I hear  some  one  who  wants  to 
break  a lance  for  laws  and  hatchets 
and  brickbats  and  strikes  as  real  agen- 
cies of  progress  for  the  common  man 
and  woman,  I hear  this  man  say,  but 
woman  got  the  ballot  and  she  got  the 
improvement  of  her  property  rights 
through  the  passing  of  franchise  and 
property  laws.  True,  but  these  are 
utterly  trivial  things  in  the  progress 
of  woman  in  comparison  with  the 
three  preceding  enormous  factors, 
namely,  (1)  her  intellectual  emanci- 
pation, (2)  her  physical  emancipa- 
tion, and  (3)  her  economic  emancipa- 
tion, all  of  which  depend  simply  upon 
the  spread  of  science  or  knowledge 
and  its  application  to  human  life.  The 
trouble  with  our  law  makers  is  simply 
that  they  have  not  themselves  been 
sufficiently  exposed  to  these  influ- 
ences. And  yet  the  passing  of  a 
woman’s  suffrage  law  was  worthwhile. 
It  was  at  least  a symptom  of  correct 
thinking,  though  it  is  not  in  itself  a 
thing  of  any  real  social  importance, 
since  all  experience  shows  that  the 


cross-section  of  the  voting  is  the  same 
with  woman’s  suffrage  as  without  it 
— fortunately  so,  for  if  there  were  a 
sex  vote  woman’s  suffrage  would  be  a 
curse.  Similarly,  with  the  changes  in 
property  laws  as  they  affect  woman. 
They  have  little  general  social  sig- 
nificance, but  they  show  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  men  legislators  who  have 
passed  them,  for  in  some,  if  not  in 
most  of  our  states,  the  community 
property  laws  actually  now  discrimi- 
nate against  the  man  and  in  favor  of 
the  woman. 

Anyway,  this  “woman’s  century” 
has  been  the  most  inspiring  exhibi- 
tion one  can  find  of  the  fundamental 
progressiveness  of  mankind  under  the 
free,  stimulating,  competitive,  demo- 
cratic system  which  our  forefathers 
gave  us  and  which  I hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  keep  in  spite  of  the  magni- 
ture  and  the  sinister  character  of  the 
reactionary  forces  that  are  now  pull- 
ing us  back  toward  authoritarianism 
and  despotism. 

Wilkins:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Millikan. 
Your  words  both  in  themselves  and 
in  their  overtones  stir  memories  and 
hopes  and  resolutions.  In  the  field  of 
science  which  you  represent,  college 
women  are  finding  place  more  and 
more  frequently  and  effectively. 
Among  those  present  here  today  there 
are  women  who  have  won  and  are 
winning  distinction  in  that  field.  We 
greatly  need  in  all  fields,  on  the  part 
of  both  men  and  women,  that  scien- 
tific spirit  which  faces  all  problems 
fairly  and  resolutely  with  infinite  pa- 
tience and  persistence,  utterly  de- 
voted and  utterly  unafraid.  You  have 
our  hearty  thanks  for  what  you  have 
said  and  for  what  you  will  yet  say; 
for  what  you  have  done  and  for  what 
you  will  yet  do. 

The  faculty  string  quartet  will  now 
finish  our  program  by  playing  the 
Quartet  in  G Major  by  Mozart. 

Music  “Quartet  in  G Major” 

Business:  (Leave  music  up  for 

about  15  seconds;  then  dim  and  hold 
under  following  announcement, 
bringing  it  up  at  conclusion  of  an- 
nouncement and  holding  up  to  sign- 
off.) 

Announcer:  You  have  heard  dur- 
ing the  past  few  minutes  the  voices 
of  President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  of 
Oberlin  College,  speaking  from  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio  ...  of  Sir  James  Irvine, 
speaking  from  St.  Andrews  University 
in  Scotland  . . . and  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Millikan,  speaking  from  California 
...  all  joining  in  the  celebration  here 
at  Oberlin  College  of  the  Centennial 
of  the  Beginning  of  College  Education 
for  Women  and  Co-education  on  the 
College  level.  Later  today,  a beauti- 
ful memorial  to  that  significant  histo- 
rical event  will  be  dedicated. 

There  will  be  many  other  impres- 
sive ceremonies.  Meanwhile,  the 
luncheon  continues  . . . with  music 
from  the  Faculty  String  Quartet. 

Business:  Music  up  to  Sign-off. 
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jytemorial  to  Coeducation 

Johnston  Tablet 

Accepted  by  the  College 


Honorary  Marshal  Savage,  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  and  Barbara  Frost  came 
through  the  gateway  and  took  their 
places  in  front  of  the  veiled  pylon  and 
behind  the  microphone. 

President  Wilkins: 

This  is  a day  of  commemoration. 
We  have  withdrawn  thought  and  ac- 
tivity from  the  busy  modern  round, 
to  look  into  the  past,  to  realize  and 
to  celebrate  an  ancient  primary.  We 
may  well  pause  thus  from  time  to 
time  to  give  heed  and  to  pay  honor  to 
to  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
predecessors.  We  for  our  task  need 
inspiration  from  every  available 
source;  and  when  we  look  to  them 
they  do  not  fail  us. 

Of  all  the  pioneerings  with  which 
the  early  history  of  Oberlin  is  starred, 
there  is  none  more  significant  than 
that  which  we  commemorate  today — 


none  more  determinant  of  the  char- 
acter of  Oberlin’s  own  100  years, 
none  of  more  widely  radiating  influ- 
ence throughout  human  society. 

Such  an  event  well  deserves  not 
only  the  transient  vocal  honor  of  this 
single  day,  but  a commemoration  that 
shall  be  visible  and  permanent. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  deepest 
appreciation  that  I accept  on  behalf 
of  the  College  this  gift  from  an  alum- 
nus who  (in  his  own  words)  “regards 
co-education  as  Oberlin’s  greatest 
contribution  to  world  advancement.” 
The  gateway  will  continually  re- 
call that  momentous  entrance  which 
today  we  celebrate;  and  it  will  sym- 
bolize as  well  the  very  nature  of  our 
modern  effort:  for  the  college  experi- 
ence is  itself  a gateway. 

And  I give  my  pledge  to  you,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  to  all  these  friendly  wit- 
nesses, that  we  who  labor  here  will  do 
our  best  to  make  our  college  gateway 


such  that  those  who  pass  through  it 
may  be  led  into  happy,  serviceable, 
and  noble  lives. 

The  eastern  face  of  the  central 
pylon  of  the  gateway  bears  the  names 
of  four  women  who  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  of  Oberlin  College  in  the 
autumn  of  1837:  Mary  Hosford,  Mary 
Fletcher  Kellogg,  Elizabeth  Smith 
Prall,  and  Mary  Caroline  Rudd. 
Among  our  present  students  there  is 
one  who  is  a direct  descendant  of  one 
of  those  four  women,  Barbara  Joce- 
lyn Frost,  who  is  a great-great-grand- 
daughter  of  Mary  Fletcher  Kellogg. 

Miss  Frost,  will  you  unveil  the 
pylon? 

Miss  Frost’s  Response 

I am  very  happy,  as  a member  of 
the  student  body  and  as  a descendant 
of  one  of  the  four  pioneer  women,  to 
have  part  in  the  dedication  of  this 
Memorial. 


After  Miss  Frost  had  pulled  the  cord 
which  brought  the  red  and  gold  silk 
to  the  ground  the  music  of  a Strauss 
waltz  sounded  from  behind  the  hedges 
and  four  girls  and  four  men  in  the 
costumes  of  1837  came  through  the 
gateway,  bowed  to  the  President,  to 
Miss  Frost  and  took  places  in  front  of 
the  benches.  The  Honorary  Marshal 
led  the  recessional  toward  the  Art 
Building. 


The  crowd  around  the  Memo- 
rial following  the  ceremonies. 
Just  above  the  pylon  is  the 
donor , R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91, 
who  refused  to  come  out  of 
the  crowd.  Trustee  Adena 
Miller  Rich , 'll,  can  be  seen 
just  above  the  corner  of  the 
lower  picture. 


The  actors  in  the  pageant 
of  dedication. 


FOR  OCTOBER  1037 
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full-rounded,  manners  were  improved 
and  chivalry  flourished,  scandal  was 
unknown  but  friendships  formed  and 
often  grew  into  lifelong  and  intimate 
companionships. 

Her  idea  of  coeducation  was  to  sur- 
round her  young  people  with  the  in- 
fluences, the  inspirations,  the  restric- 
tions that  prevailed  in  the  best  of  the 
homes  from  which  they  came.  She 
was  an  able  administrator  an  inspiring 
teacher,  but  above  all  a perfectly 
poised  person,  dignified,  yet  full  of 
magnetism  and  charm. 

Come  with  me  into  her  presence. 
First  as  she  sits  in  her  classroom.  Her 
desk  is  near  the  door  and  must  be 
passed  by  each  who  enters.  She  is  al- 
ways the  first  to  arrive  and  sits  wait- 
ing with  her  back  erect,  her  eyes  smil- 
ing. It  seems  natural  for  each  of  us 
to  straighten  himself  outside  the  door, 
and  as  he  goes  to  his  seat,  say,  “Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Johnston,”  and  receive 
her  reply.  We  do  not  forget  our  man- 
ners in  her  presence.  When  class  be- 
gins, the  time  races  by.  We  leave  her 
classroom  not  only  with  increased 
knowledge,  but  increased  culture. 

Now  come  with  me  into  her  own 
room,  usually  known  as  Madame  J.’s 
room.  We  knock  at  the  door  in  one 
corner  of  the  big  hall  of  Baldwin  Cot- 
tage. It  is  opened,  as  always,  by  hex- 
own  hand,  and  her  greeting  is  seen 
first  in  the  smile  that  flickers  on  hex- 
tight  lips  and  in  her  brilliant,  expres- 
sive eyes.  Then  follows  that  inimit- 
able gesture  of  welcome  as  she  steps 
back  from  the  door,  both  hands  ex- 


Remarks  by  Dr.  Bradley 

“The  friends  and  lovex-s  of  Mrs.  A. 
A.  F.  Johnston  have  long  desired  to 
eommemoi'ate  that  distinguished 
teacher  and  Dean  of  Women  by  pre- 
senting to  Oberlin  College  a memorial 
tablet  in  her  honor.  It  has  seemed 
highly  appropriate  that  the  tablet 
should  be  presented  on  this  day,  when 
we  are  celebrating  the  Centennial  of 
the  entrance  of  women  into  college 
education.  The  College  has  graciously 
accorded  us  the  privilege  of  placing 
the  tablet  in  this  most  fitting  place. 
And  you  will  be  addressed  now  by  one 


of  that  rare  woman’s  fortunate  pupils, 
Mr.  Lucien  T.  Warner.” 


Mr.  Warner: 

In  1837,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Johnston  was  box-n.  In  1856  she 
was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College, 
and  in  1870,  she  became  its  lady  prin- 
cipal. Her’s  was  the  strongest  influ- 
ence that  fixed  the  pattern  of  Ober- 
lin co-education.  Of  it  we  can  say 
that  under  her  rule  young  people, 
male  and  female,  studied  hard  and  to 
good  purpose,  character  was  fox-med 


Right  — Lucien  T. 
II  di  ner.  Dr.  Brail- 
ley,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
IT  right  and  Presi- 
dent II  ilhins.  Below 
— Mrs.  Wright  un- 
veils the  tablet  on 
which  is  an  inscrip- 
tion written  by  Dr. 

W ager. 
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tended,  fingers  down,  palms  forward 
— all  accompanied  by  a tiny  curtsy. 
She  motions  us  to  that  great  divan  of 
her  own  design,  soft  and  deep  and 
packed  with  pillows,  into  which  we 
sink  while  she  continues  her  pacing 
of  her  room.  Back  and  forth,  hands 
interlaced  behind  her  back,  back  and 
forth  except  when  she  stops  a moment 
before  us  to  illuminate  a remark  with 
a glance  or  a swift  gesture.  What  con- 
versation, what  discussions  are  ours 
to  enjoy! 

In  this  room  that  glowed  with  home- 
liness and  cosmopolitan  culture  that 
she  brought  back  from  her  extensive 
travels,  and  in  this  concentration  of 
motion,  a great  deal  of  genuine  think- 
ing was  done,  her  General  Exercises 
were  prepared,  problems  of  program 
and  discipline  were  decided.  Here, 
too,  personal  advice  was  given,  stu- 
dents were  lifted  from  despond,  in- 
spired to  will  a better  ordering  of 
their  lives.  Mrs.  Johnston’s  room  was 
a salon  as  no  other  in  Oberlin  but  it 
was  also  a sanctum. 

Mr.  President:  A group  of  Mrs. 


Dean  and  Mrs.  Westenhafer 
of  Wooster  arriving  at  the  tea 
in  Shipherd  Lodge. 


Johnston’s  friends  have  prepared  a 
simple  but  permanent  memorial  to  this 
distinguished  person,  whom  we 
feared,  admired  and  loved.  On  it  are 
insci'ibed  these  words: 

“This  tablet  is  erected  in  grateful 
memory  to  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston, 
who  for  forty  years,  from  1870  to 
1910,  served  Oberlin  with  all  her  pow- 
ers. By  precept  and  example  she  fos- 
tered education  of  women  and  with 
the  materials  at  hand  she  helped  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  this  institution 
of  the  fine  arts,  making  all  art  and 
culture  familiar  to  her  students. 

Every  occasion  was  to  her  an 
occasion  to  serve  the  College.  Her 
friends  became  the  friends  of  Oberlin, 
and  many  buildings  on  the  Campus 
are  due  not  only  to  their  generosity 
but  to  their  devotion  to  her.  ‘Love, 
honor,  troops  of  friends’ — these  were 
hers  in  great  measure. 

“She  was  a servant  of  the  town  as 
well  as  of  the  College,  and  there  is  no 
citizen  of  Oberlin  who  has  not  reason 
to  call  her  blessed.  The  women  of  the 
present  and  future  are  inheritors  of 


her  dignity  and  her  devotion.” 

When  one  of  her  most  devoted 
friends,  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Wright  shall 
have  unveiled  it,  this  memorial  will 
belong  to  Oberlin  College. 

President  Wilkins  Accepts 

Mr.  Warner  and  Friends:  This 

tablet,  revealed  now  in  the  beauty  of 
its  inscription  and  its  design,  will  per- 
manently enchance  the  significance  of 
this  Art  Building  which  has  already 
meant  inestimably  much  to  Oberlin 
College,  and  in  its  visible  growth  will 
mean  increasingly  more.  The  building 
itself,  the  collections  which  it  contains, 
and  the  fine  work  which  is  being  done 
in  its  classrooms  and  its  studios  are 
the  noble  fulfillment  of  a noble  dream. 

Although  Madame  Johnston  died 
many  years  ago,  her  beneficent  influ- 
ence is  still  manifest  even  to  those  who 
have  come  too  late  to  have  the  privilege 
of  knowing  her.  And  the  quality  and 
the  efficacy  of  that  influence  are  such 
that  it  will  certainly  remain  as  a per- 
manent and  beautiful  element  in  the 
progressive  development  of  this  Col- 
lege and  this  community. 

Mr.  Warner,  you  spoke  of  her  just 
now  as  “Madame  J.”  I have  heard  her 
named  more  often  in  that  way  than  in 
any  other.  That  is  a distinction  in 
itself : there  are  not  many  who  live  and 
live  on  as  initials.  But  Madame  J. 
was  and  is  an  initial:  an  illuminated 
initial  in  the  manuscript  of  the  life 
of  Oberlin. 

I take  great  pleasure  in  accepting 
this  tablet  on  behalf  of  Oberlin  College. 

ART  EXHIBITION 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  Centennial  was  the  opening  of  a 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  work  of  over 
forty  former  students  of  the  Oberlin 
Fine  Arts  Department.  Among  the 
260  pieces  exhibited  are  several  that 
have  won  notable  prizes.  Ceramics, 
oils,  metal  work,  block  prints,  marion- 
ettes, water  colors,  pencil  drawings, 
leather  work,  architectural  renderings, 
pen  and  ink  drawings,  fashion  illus- 
trations, lithographs,  textiles,  interior 
decorating,  miniatures  and  designs  of 
toys  and  play  materials  are  included. 

A complete  description  of  the  exhibi- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine,  by  Mrs.  Hazel 
King,  Curator  of  the  Museum. 


FOR  OCTOBER  1937 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

ANNOUNCED 

Announcement  was  made  at  the 
Alumni  Dinner  of  a bequest  in  the  will 
of  Miss  Bertha  B.  McClymonds  of 
Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  who  died  last 
spring,  of  a fund  which  will  provide 
two  four-year  scholarships  of  $450 
each  year  for  women  only.  These  will 
be  the  largest  grants  that  have  ever 
been  given  by  the  College. 

A lecture  fund  has  also  been  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  Nellie  Rosa  Heldt, 
x’33,  who  died  in  January,  1936,  by  her 
parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Heldt,  of  Detroit.  The  fund  will  pro- 
vide for  the  giving  and  publishing  of 
lectures  on  humanitarian  and  scientific 
subjects. 


The  Nichols,  the  Newsoms  and 
Miss  Tousley  arrive  at  the 
President's  Reception. 


THE  ALUMNI  DINNER 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
alumni  crowded  into  the  Oberlin  Inn 
dining  room  for  dinner.  Dr.  Bradley 
gave  the  invocation  and  President 
Ralph  M.  Andrews  inti'oduced  the 
guests  and  speakers.  Guests  of  the 
Association  were  the  new  members  of 
the  College  administrative  staff,  Dean 
Woodworth,  Assistant  Dean  Van 
Metre,  Mr.  Ries,  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds  and  Mrs.  Ries 
and  Mr.  Cutler,  Superintendent  of 
Construction. 

The  Honorable  Charles  A.  Sawyer, 
trustee  of  the  College,  gave  the  first 
speech,  an  informal  talk  in  which  he 
paid  tribute  to  the  women  who  are 
prominent  in  public  life  today,  notably 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  Judge 
Florence  E.  Allen.  He  emphasized  the 
responsibility  of  women  as  jurors  and 
other  positions  of  public  trust  to  which 
they  may  be  called. 

Professor  Robert  S.  Fletcher  spoke 
on  “Those  First  Coeds,”  painting  a 
clear  picture  of  the  life  of  the  four 
women  who  entered  Oberlin  in  1837 ; 
what  they  ate,  studied  and  how  they 
amused  themselves. 

Following  the  dinner  a reception  to 
the  guests,,  delegates  and  alumni  was 
given  in  the  Allen  Art  Building.  Dur- 
ing the  reception  a telephone  broadcast 
was  made  to  alumni  meetings  being 
held  in  Omaha  and  Minneapolis.  Presi- 
dent Andrews  reviewed  the  events  of 
the  day  and  President  Wilkins  and 
Dean  Graham  sent  greetings. 

LIBRARY  EXHIBITS 

One  of  the  most  valuable  elements 
of  the  Centennial  celebration  have 
been  the  extensive  displays  in  over 
thirty  libraries  of  the  country.  Pic- 
tures of  President  Wilkins,  Mary 


At  the  speakers'  table  at  the  Alumni  Banquet.  Mrs.  Andrews,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Saivyer,  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Fletcher  are  facing  the  camera.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carroll  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dye,  and  Mr.  Fauver  present  back  views. 


Caroline  Rudd,  Marianne  Parker  Das- 
comb,  the  first  “Lady  Principal,” 
Emily  Fairchild,  the  first  woman  to 
receive  a master’s  degree,  the  Memo- 
rial to  Coeducation  and  numerous  pro- 
grams and  diplomas  of  the  early  days 
were  mounted,  labeled  and  sent  to  the 
libraries  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, San  Diego,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Denver,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Colum- 
bus, Albany,  Toledo,  Schenectady,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Oakland,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Pittsburgh,  Dayton,  Akron, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  The  Smithsonian  Institution 


in  Washington  and  numerous  other 
smaller  cities. 

Many  of  the  libraries  supplemented 
this  material  with  collections  of  their 
own  about  the  education  of  women. 
Cleveland,  Boston  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  had  extensive  exhibits.  These 
displays  have  told  the  story  of  Oberlin 
to  thousands  of  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  education. 

Mounting  and  shipping  the  displays 
entailed  untold  hours  of  labor  but 
will  bring  most  satisfactory  results. 
Many  alumni  clubs  borrowed  the  exhi- 
bits for  their  meetings  on  the  evening 
of  the  Centennial. 
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Women — Then  and  Now 

of  women  which  make  me  so  sensitive  to  their  correct 
demeanor  ! They  behaved  so  well  in  their  world  of  en- 
larged opportunity  that  they  even  converted  the  Principal 
of  the  Female  Department  whose  first  reaction  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  try  the  college  course  was  that 
“the  new  idea  was  a piece  of  schoolgirl  flightiness,  sure  to 
end  in  humiliation  to  themselves  and  discredit  to  their 
institution.”  I like  the  mental  image  of  that  same  Lady 
Principal,  direct  fore-runner  of  deans  of  women,  meeting 
two  seniors  on  the  sidewalk,  one  of  whom  subsequently 
wrote  that  Mi's.  Cowles  “took  us  by  the  hand  and  shed 
over  us  some  of  the  sweetest  tears  you  ever  saw,  and  in- 
stead of  discouraging  us  as  she  had  done  formerly,  gave  us 
a ‘be  of  good  cheer’  and  ‘forward.’  ” Presently  this  same 
lady  was  “advising  all  those  young  ladies  who  have 
strength  and  means  to  take  a thorough  course.”  A con- 
version like  that  took  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pioneers. 

My  imagination  falters  at  what  might  happen  in  1937 
and  all  the  years  ahead  if  increasing  numbers  of  young 
women  sought  privilege  for  the  sake  of  making  themselves 
abler  servants  of  high  purposes  and  chose  the  right  time 
and  place  to  make  their  claim  and  then  used  it  wisely 
enough  to  justify  their  request. 

If  increasing  numbers  of  women  would  demand  the 
essential  privilege  granted  to  Oberlin’s  four  pioneers — 
the  right  to  know,  the  right  to  think — it  requires  little 
imagination  to  visualize  a saner,  more  reasonable,  more 
interesting  woild.  In  1837  it  was  Greek  they  wanted. 
Perhaps  in  1937  it  might  be  Chinese  or  Japanese  or  inter- 
national law  or  elementary  and  advanced  economics  or 
religion  or  politics  or  art  or  whatever.  With  no  geographic 
limits  to  our  modern  world,  there  are  still  appaling  limits  to 
our  comprehension  of  what  goes  on  within  those  geographic 
boundaries.  We  have  made  only  a beginning  of  an  under- 
standing of  our  economic  order.  We  seem  to  be  depress- 
ingly  muddled  about  our  international  affairs.  I recently 
received  a telegram  asking  me  to  send  for  publication 
one  hundred  words  expressing  my  views  about  how  to 
stop  unrestricted  aerial  bombardment  in  China.  Things 
have  come  to  a pretty  pass  when  anyone  expects  a college 
president  to  stop  an  aerial  bombardment.  However,  if  I 
had  known  how  to  do  it,  I should  not  have  waited  to  be 
asked,  but  the  tragedy  is  that  nobody  seems  much  less  be- 
wildered than  I am  in  the  presence  of  that  perplexing  in- 
ternational problem.  The  great  conferences  at  Oxford  and 


Edinburgh  this  summer  were  symptoms  of  the  need  for 
co-operative  thinking  in  the  field  of  religion.  Surely  there 
is  plenty  to  be  learned  about  every  aspect  of  human  experi- 
ence. Suppose  the  academic  heiresses  of  Mary  Hosford 
Mary  Kellogg,  Caroline  Mary  Rudd  and  Elizabeth  Prali 
should  inherit  their  enthusiasm  for  learning.  Though 
might  come  to  be  the  dominant  influence  in  social  relations 
which  uncurbed  prejudices  now  are.  Facts  might  come  to 
have  an  influence  in  determining  action  so  that  we  might  be 
treed  from  the  consequences  of  conduct  based  on  inac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  factors  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing.  If  enough  women  insisted  upon  the  privilege  of 
knowing  and  thinking  instead  of  merely  assuming  and  feel- 
ing, life  would  take  on  a nobler  aspect. 

Suppose,  further,  that  this  thinking  and  learning  were 
done  well,  that  it  was  therefore  as  convincing  to  the  public 
as  straight  thinking  always  is  when  people  will  follow  it. 
What  vistas  of  undeveloped  possibilities  open  before  us. 
Thinking  is  fun,  but  socially  unpopular.  Suppose  women 
in  1937  could  convert  those  people  who  consider  intelligent 
thought  a matter  of  “schoolgirl  flightiness”  until  they,  like 
a Lady  Principal  of  old,  “urged  all  young  ladies  of 
strength”  to  follow  the  scholarly  course.  Just  last  year 
Mr.  Edward  Filene,  the  great  merchant  whose  recent  death 
has  been  a major  loss  to  Boston  and  the  rest  of  his  world, 
invited  a group  to  gather  to  discuss  how  the  American 
people  could  be  taught  to  think  about  matters  of  signifi- 
cance to  our  common  life.  It  was  embarrassing  to  find 
how  many  people  in  that  group  suspected  college  gradu- 
ates of  an  inability  to  think  because,  the  critics  said,  “They 
don’t  do  it,”  I am  convinced  that  educational  institutions 
help  students  learn  to  think,  but  knowing  how  does  not 
insure  action  in  a world  which  considers  thought  dangerous 
and  troublesome.  How  effective  the  college  women  of 
1937  might  me  if  they  claimed  the  privilege  their  fore-run- 
ners made  practicable  for  them,  exerted  it  at  those  innum- 
erable places  now  ready  to  accept  them  as  thinkers,  and 
popularized  the  process  for  those  who  had  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  their  effort! 

And  the  first  think  they  would  find  if  they  did  that 
would  be  that  they  were  not  alone  in  their  endeavor,  but 
merely  joining  a group  of  men  who  have  that  same  motive. 
That  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  mind  has  no  gender.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  discovery  of  that  fact  for  which  the  men  and 
women  of  1937  and  2037  have  most  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  women  and  the  Oberlin  College  of  one  hundred  years 
ago. 
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Buffalo 

Thirty-five  alumni  gathered  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  Bushnell 
on  October  8.  A telegram  of  greet- 
ing from  President  Wilkins  was  read. 
Mrs.  Grant  Hector  reviewed  Miss  Hos- 
ford’s  book,  “Father  Shipherd’s  Mag- 
na Charta.” 

Mrs.  Esther  P.  Bliss  and  Miss  Ann 
Jamison  served  the  refreshments. 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Jones,  Miss  Ruth 
Houston  and  President  Ralph  Andrews 
represented  the  group  in  Oberlin. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  Men’s 
Glee  Club  Concert  to  be  held  Sunday 
night,  December  19. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Columbus  Club  held  its  meet- 
ing celebrating  the  Coeducation  Cen- 
tennial at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 


Robert  C.  Williams  on  October  8th. 
Sixty-six  Oberlinites  and  guests  were 
served  a buffet  supper  at  seven 
o’clock,  following  which  a telegram 
of  greeting  was  dispatched  to  Presi- 
dent Wilkins. 

Light  entertainment  followed,  com- 
prising the  identification  of  early 
photographs  of  Oberlin  faculty  and 
staff  members,  campus  pictures  and 
“scrambled”  names. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Marshall,  ’97,  who  gave  a 
splendid  talk  on  the  first  co-eds  and 
the  conditions  at  Oberlin  at  that  time. 
Mrs.  Marshall  drew  upon  her  own  rich 
experience  in  comparing  the  early 
times  with  her  own. 

Miss  Edith  Jones,  ’99,  and  Mrs. 
Paul  IJ.  Weaver,  ’32,  led  a discussion 


of  rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
Oberlin  women  from  the  early  times 
up  to  the  present.  The  most  pro- 
nounced changes  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  recent  years. 

The  Centennial  Picture  Exhibit, 
borrowed  from  the  Columbus  Public 
Library  was  on  display. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected:  Mr.  Karl  Zeller,  ’24.  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  E.  L.  Overholt,  ’07,  vice- 
president;  and  Mr.  K.  W.  Miller,  '30, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Los  Angeles 

An  alumni  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Cumnock  School  in  Los  Angeles  with 
President  Richard  E.  Currier  in 
charge.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Steele,  ’72, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Rice  Winkler,  ’18,  and  Dr. 
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W.  S.  Ament,  TO,  were  the  speakers. 
Music  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Ford,  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Reed,  ’27, 
who  were  dressed  in  old-fashioned 
dresses. 


Madison,  Wis. 

Twenty-six  alumni  and  former  stu- 
dents met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Frisch  on  Friday,  October  8,  to  cele- 
brate the  Centennial. 

After  a roll  call  of  names  and 
classes  the  Rev.  Allen  L.  Eddy,  TO, 
gave  a fascinating  talk  on  the  subject 
of  the  evening,  which  made  those 
early  days  real  and  vivid  to  his  audi- 
ence. He  pointed  out  several  inter- 
esting ramifications  that  were  new  to 
most  of  those  who  had  read  only  the 
superficial  facts  on  Oberlin  and  co- 
education. 

Songs  were  sung  with  gusto  when 
not  drowned  out  by  the  chatter  of 
reminiscence  filling  the  room.  The 
refreshments  were  built  around  the 
old  familiar  cider-and-doughnut  theme 
and,  in  this  mellow  atmosphere,  all 
present  decided  the  group  ought  to 
meet  again,  so  officers  were  elected 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Mark  Eccles, 
’27,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
English  department,  was  elected  pres- 
ident, and  Zoe  E.  Schnable,  ’35,  was 
chosen  secretary.  Those  present  in- 
cluded: Richard  Current,  ’34,  Mrs. 

Farrington  Daniels,  T3,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Duncan,  ’26  and  ’28,  Mark 
L.  Eccles,  ’27,  Frances  Eddy,  ’36, 
Rev.  Allen  L.  Eddy,  TO,  Mrs.  N.  G. 
Greensides,  T8,  and  Mr.  Greensides, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hall,  T9  and  ’20, 
Walter  Heller,  ’35,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
B.  Krueger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Lah- 
man,  ’21,  Blaine  Nye,  ’34,  Amy  Olsen, 
’01-’02,  Hollis  Peter,  Mrs.  Frank  Par- 
ish, ’13-T4,  Elizabeth  Robbins,  ’36, 
Mrs.  Robert  Siebecker,  ’18,  Jane  Tur- 
rup,  ’34,  Ruth  Vehe,  ’37,  and  Mrs.  C. 
G.  Winslow,  ’22. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alumni  of  New  Haven  held  a din- 
ner meeting  at  the  Hotel  Taft  with 
the  program  devoted  to  coeducation. 
Mrs.  Lois  B.  Klinefelter,  ’85,  Mrs. 
Bertha  C.  Fosnocht,  '06,  and  Mrs. 
Beatty  spoke  on  impressions  of  their 
days  in  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Beatty  had  been 
in  Oberlin  last  year.  Gertrude  Chen- 
ey, ’33,  Shansi  representative  for  two 
years,  spoke  on  “Coeducation  in 
China.”  Mrs.  Lillian  T.  Mattson,  M. 
A.  T2,  who  spent  two  years  in  Swit- 
zerland and  is  chairman  of  the  speak- 
ers bureau  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Association,  talked  on  “Coeduca- 
tion,” dealing  with  the  status  and  out- 
look for  women. 

Mr.  Stanley  Livingston,  ’02,  from 
Honolulu  attended  the  meeting  with 
his  daughter  Margrieta,  ’30,  who  is  in 
New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Light- 
ner,  ’03,  and  Marjorie  Beard,  ’28, 
were  also  guests  from  a distance. 


Carolyn  Klinefelter  Shelton,  T8, 
the  secretary,  reports  that  it  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  and  enjoyable  eve- 
ning and  that  President  Wilkins’ 
greeting  added  much  to  the  feeling 
of  belonging  to  the  larger  celebration 
in  Oberlin. 


Schenectady 

Hale  House  on  the  Union  College 
campus  was  the  scene  of  the  dinner 
for  the  alumni  of  eastern  New  York. 
Tennie  Marie  Thatcher,  ’26,  had 
charge  of  the  arrangements  and  Ar- 
thur Baker,  ’ll,  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

Everett  Thatcher,  ’26,  welcomed 
the  group  on  behalf  of  Union  College 
and  pointed  briefly  to  the  connections, 
past  and  present,  of  Union  and  its 
graduates  with  women’s  education. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  pio- 


neering experiment  at  Oberlin,  grad- 
uates of  Union  became  first  presi- 
dents of  Vassal',  Elmira  and  Smith, 
three  of  the  first  four  women’s  col- 
leges in  the  East. 

The  telegram  from  President  Wil- 
kins was  read  and  a greeting  was  also 
received  from  a group  of  Muskingum 
alumni  who  happened  to  be  celebrat- 
ing their  centennial  the  same  evening 
in  Schenectady. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning was  Mrs.  George  Danton’s  talk 
on  “Oberlin  and  Coeducation.”  In 
her  own  delightful  style  Mrs.  Danton 
related  personal  experience  and  im- 
pressions to  illustrate  many  unique 
aspects  of  Oberlin  life. 

Officers  chosen  to  co-ordinate  ac- 
tivities of  the  Eastern  New  York  area 
were  the  following:  Dr.  Everett  W. 
Thatcher  of  Schenectady,  president; 
Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Baker  of  Schenectady, 
vice-president;  and  Mrs.  H.  Deane 
Phillips  of  Delmar,  secretary-treasur- 
er. There  were  forty  in  attendance. 

Puget  Sound 

About  forty  alumni  met  for  dinner 
at  the  Pine  Tree  Tea  Room  in  Seattle 


on  October  8.  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Bur- 
well,  ’84,  gave  the  talk  which  she  gave 
over  the  Columbia  Network  the  previ- 
ous Tuesday  on  “Coeducation.”  Dr. 
Sidney  Strong,  ’81,  also  spoke  on  the 
significance  of  the  Centennial.  An 
older  alumna  and  a recent  graduate 
compared  women’s  rules  of  then  and 
now. 

Charles  Burton,  ’26,  was  in  charge 
of  the  meeting. 

Urbana,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Stiven  enter- 
tained twenty  alumni  and  former 
members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  at  tea 
on  October  8 at  the  University 
Women’s  Club,  which  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  listen  to  the  broadcast. 
Due  to  technical  difficulties  it  was 
impossible  to  broadcast  orchestra 
music  from  Oberlin  so  that  a program 


of  three  speeches  was  substituted.  Mr. 
Stiven  reports  that  everyone  enjoyed 
the  program  very  much. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Over  seventy  alumni  of  Washing- 
ton and  vicinity  met  for  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Raleigh  to  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Centennial.  The  main  part 
of  the  room  represented  the  Oberlin 
Inn  while  four  booths  were  named 
Hobb’s,  Gibson’s,  The  Campus  and 
The  Varsity.  The  walls  were  lined 
with  pictures  loaned  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  from  an  exhibit 
which  had  been  on  display  there  from 
October  1 to  7. 

Interesting  talks  were  made  by 
Maud  Morlock,  ’ll,  who  spoke  on  the 
place  of  the  college  women  in  profes- 
sional life,  and  Mary  Church  Terrell, 
’84,  who  spoke  on  what  education  has 
meant  to  the  colored  woman.  Mi's. 
Terrell  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  colored  woman  ever  to 
receive  a degree  received  it  at  Ober- 
lin in  1862;  we  were  interested  to  note 
that  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson  Meriwether 
who  received  her  degree  in  1870,  only 
eight  years  later,  was  present  at  our 
meeting. 


Madison , H is.,  alumni  pose  for  their  picture  during 
the  meeting  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frisch. 
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Music  was  furnished  by  Estelle 
Pinkney  Webster,  soprano,  and  Ca- 
mille Nickerson,  pianist,  both  of  the 
Conservatox-y  class  of  1916.  The  lat- 
ter played  a group  of  compositions 
written  by  Nathaniel  Dett,  ’08.  Greet- 
ings were  read  from  President  Wil- 
kins and  from  Dr.  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. An  original  skit,  written  by  Mrs. 
Whiting,  entitled,  “ The  Three  R’s — 
Rules,  Romance  and  Reunion,”  was 
read  by  Katherine  Burnett,  ’33.  Dr. 
E.  Dana  Durand,  ’93,  a trustee  of  the 
College,  gave  a word  of  greeting  and 
paid  tribute  to  coeducation. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  exten- 
sive exhibit  on  coeducation  and  the 
admission  of  women  to  college  which 
is  now  on  display  at  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  evening  ended  with  the  singing 
of  Oberlin  songs.  Mrs.  Theodore 
Whiting  was  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. 


Twin  City 

Thirty-six  members  of  the  Twin 
City  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  met 
at  the  Minneapolis  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  din- 
ner on  October  8.  Mr.  Frederick 
Mueller,  ’91,  presided.  Mr.  Carl  Slo- 
cum, ’12,  read  excerpts  from  Oberlin’s 
history  of  coeducation. 

At  eight-thirty,  a telephonic  broad- 
cast was  received  direct  from  the 
Centennial  celebration  in  the  Allen 
Art  Building  at  Oberlin. 


Northern  California 

The  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
Northern  California  Alumni  Associa- 
tion celebrated  the  Centennial  of  Co- 
education with  a dinner  at  the  College 
Women’s  Club  in  Berkeley,  on  October 
8.  Forty-five  members  attended. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Dr.  Franklin  C.  Palm,  ’14,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  University  of 
California,  whose  subject  was  “One 
Hundred  Years  of  Hope.” 

Three  versions  of  coeducation  at 
Oberlin  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Abby 
Field  Goodsell,  ’76,  Mrs.  Helen  Wright 
Dutton,  ’00  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Newman 
Ludwig,  ’17.  Slides  of  Oberlin  pic- 
tures were  prepared  and  shown  by 
Arthur  G.  Wood,  ’22. 

There  were  several  piano  selections 
by  Ellen  Clarke,  c’28-’30. 


Detroit 

The  Detroit  Alumni  Club  had  its 
first  meeting  of  the  year  on  Friday, 
October  8,  to  celebrate  the  Centennial. 
Sixty-one  members  were  present  at  a 
dinner  at  the  North  Woodward  Con- 
gregational Church. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was 
held  and  the  following  new  officers 
were  elected:  President,  W.  Hoyt 


Logan,  ’28;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Mary 
Story,  ’00;  Secretary-treasurer,  Judith 
Wardwell,  ’32;  Social  Chairman, 
Christine  Marsh  Hoffman,  c’30-’31  and 
Program  Chairman,  Dan  T.  Bradley, 
’21. 

There  wer-e  many  new  alumni  pres- 
ent and  to  acquaint  everyone  we  went 
around  the  circle  and  gave  the  names, 
classes  and  occupations. 

Mrs.  Mary  Storey  gave  a fascinat- 
ing review  of  Miss  Hosford’s  book,  in- 
cluding several  personal  incidents. 
Anecdotes  of  early  Oberlin  and 
Madame  Johnston  were  related  by 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Simpson,  Amy  Webster, 
Anna  Mae  Hughes,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Whit- 
ney, and  Reverand  R.  A.  Claggett. 

A telegram  was  received  from  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  and  a greeting  was  sent 
to  him. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  H.  Mac- 
Daniels,  ’12,  and  Mrs.  Alan  North  were 
guests  at  the  Centennial  meeting. 
Mrs.  MacDaniels  was  Frances  Coch- 
ran, a granddaughter  of  Mary  Caro- 
line Rudd,  and  Mrs.  North  a niece. 
Mr.  MacDaniels  talked  about  the 
growth  of  coeducation  and  Oberlin’s 
part  in  it. 

There  were  18  present.  The  club 
will  entertain  the  Glee  Club  in  Decem- 
ber. 


Springfield,  Mo. 

Nineteen  people  were  present  at  the 
Centennial  meeting  of  the  Springfield 
group  at  the  home  of  Dean  and  Mrs. 
T.  Stanley  Skinner  at  Drury  College. 
Dr.  Alice  Cowles  Conkling,  ’73,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Adams  Conk- 
ling, principal  of  the  Ladies’  Depart- 
ment from  1841  to  1849,  gave  a most 
interesting  talk  on  the  early  days.  Dr. 
Conkling  is  a namesake  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Welch  Cowles,  Principal  of  the  Ladies’ 
Department  in  1837. 

Reminiscences,  and  old  albums  of 
Oberlin  lent  atmosphere  to  the  occa- 
sion. Refreshments  in  the  crimson 
and  gold  color  scheme  were  served. 


Chicago  Women 

On  Saturday,  September  25,  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
started  the  club  year  with  a delight- 
ful luncheon  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93,  in  River 
Forest.  Between  seventy  and  eighty 
were  present  and  joined  in  celebrat- 
ing that  day  one  hundred  years  ago 
when  the  three  Marys  and  Elizabeth 
sought  admission  to  our  Alma  Mater 
and  brought  about  results  more  far- 
reaching  than  they  or  their  instruc- 
tors could  possibly  foresee. 

Mrs.  Nina  Bell  Smith  Hull,  ’09,  read 
extracts  from  our  Oberliniana  exhibit 
bringing  out  the  sharp  contrast  be- 


tween studying  in  the  fall  of  1837 
and  1937.  Mrs.  Millikan  reviewed 
Oberlin’s  connection  with  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.  from  its  organization  in  1882 
bringing  out  not  only  what  our  alum- 
nae have  received  but  what  they  have 
given. 

Miss  Alice  Ward,  ’15,  in  “Summer- 
ing in  Europe”  told  of  travelling  to 
Europe  with  her  niece  and  seeing 
Paris  through  Barbara’s  eyes.  She 
closed  with  one  of  the  little  French 
songs  the  club  loves  to  hear. 


Syracuse  Women 

The  day  after  the  Centennial  the 
alumnae  of  the  Syracuse  are  met  for 
luncheon  at  the  Mispah  Hotel.  The 
speakers  were  Dr.  Eliza  J.  Merrick, 
”79,  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Roe,  Jr., 
’94.  Miss  Frances  Flower  was  in 
charge  of  the  meeting. 


Northern  California 

On  Tuesday,  June  8,  the  Bay  Sec- 
tion of  the  Alumni  Association  held 
its  annual  dinner  at  the  Berkeley 
Women’s  Club.  The  President,  Mr. 
Ellis  Sprunger,  ’16,  presided.  Miss 
Ellen  Clark,  Conservatory  ’32,  now  in 
Castilleja  School,  gave  several  piano 
numbers.  Dr.  Jason  Nobel  Pierce, 
former  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Mrs.  Charles  Kofoid, 
’90,  Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton,  ’88,  and  Dr. 
Albert  Ludwig,  ’16,  gave  short  talks 
on  significant  trends. 

Officers  elected  for  1937-38  were: 
Dr.  Wallace  T.  Partch,  ’21,  nr'-dd-mt, 
and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Chappell,  ’26, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Central  New  York 

About  twenty  members  of  the  club 
attended  a delightful  picnic  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Burton, 
’08,  in  Phoenix,  N.  Y.  Miss  Frances 
Flower,  ’27,  was  re-elected  president; 
Miss  Frances  Downing,  secretary;  and 
Cerdric  G.  M.  Jones,  ’34,  was  elected 
vice-president. 


Akron  Women 

The  Akron  Chapter  met  September 
11  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hall  on  Tur- 
keyfoot  Lake  for  a social  gathering. 
Bridge  followed  a picnic  luncheon. 


Stark  County,  Ohio 

The  Stark  County  Oberlin  group 
held  an  outing  on  September  13  at  the 
home  of  Robert  and  Freda  Hartman, 
’17.  Forty  were  present.  New  offi- 
cers elected  were:  Mrs.  George  Hen- 
derson, x’27,  president;  Ellwyn  C. 
Roberts,  ’02,  vice-president;  Ruth  J. 
Waltenbaugh,  ’30,  secretary;  and 
John  Allensworth,  x’34,  treasurer. 
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By 

Allen  Bailey,  ’36 


As  the  headings  says  this  is  Allen 
Bailey’s  page  but  what  you  are  about 
to  read  came  through  the  typewriter 
of  your  editor  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Allen  has  been  working  about 
twenty-three  hours  a day  on  the  Cen- 
tennial and  has  now  gone  on  a well- 
earned  and  all  too  short  vacation. 
Since  we  are  pinchhitting,  or  guest 
writing,  we  can  say  what  we  want  to 
about  the  regular  editor  and  this 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  place  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  splendid,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  sensational,  work  he  has 
done  on  the  Centennial.  To  be  sure, 
he  has  had  the  expert  guidance  and 
generous  help  of  Earl  Newsom,  ’22, 
of  the  Newsom,  Palmer  Company  of 
New  York,  but  Allen  has  dictated  all 
the  press  releases,  organized  the  li- 
brary exhibits,  done  all  the  ground 
work  on  the  radio  broadcasts,  sent  out 
the  editorial  material  for  the  news- 
papers and  co-ordinated  all  the  pub- 
licity. There  are  many  others  to  whom 
tribute  is  due  but  we  are  willing  to 
bet  that  no  one  else  has  worked  after 
midnight  as  often  as  Allen  during 
the  last  few  months.  His  unbounding 
enthusiasm,  novel  ideas  and  tremen- 
dous drive  have  kept  everyone  with 
whom  he  has  worked  keyed  up  and  the 
results  have  been  more  widespread 
than  the  Mock  Convention  which  gave 
him  his  experience. 

Now  for  the  news,  and  it  must  be 
brief  because  space  is  limited. 

Dr.  K’ung  Pays  Us  a Visit 

On  July  2nd  Oberlin  was  aroused 
from  its  summer  lethargy  by  a visit 
from  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung,  ’06,  Vice- 
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President  of  the  Executive  Yuan  and 
Minister  of  Finance  of  China,  and  his 
sixteen-year-old  son,  Louis.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Colonel  Wang, 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  Air  Corps, 
and  several  bodyguards  and  valets. 
The  party  had  attended  the  Corona- 
tion of  King  George  VI  and  were  vis- 
iting the  United  States  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Rumor  had  it  that,  although  Dr. 
K’ung  presumably  came  to  Oberlin  to 
attend  a special  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Shansi  Memorial 
Association,  the  real  reason  was  that 
Louis  wanted  to  see  Niagara  Falls 
and  Oberlin.  It  was  enough  that  they 
came  and  Oberlin  welcomed  them 
royally  with  a formal  dinner,  a lunch- 
eon of  the  Shansi  Trustees  and  a re- 
ception at  the  President’s  house. 
Wynn  Fairfild,  ’07,  and  Albert  Straub, 
’04,  Shansi  Trustees,  were  also  in  the 
party. 

The  state  and  county  police  escort- 
ed the  cavalcade  to  Cleveland  and  the 
visit  ended  with  a dinner  for  the  en- 
tire group,  escorts  and  all,  which  Dr. 
K’ung  gave  at  the  Lotus  Gardens. 
Mayor  Burton  of  Cleveland  had  been 
on  hand  when  the  party  arrived  in 
Cleveland. 

From  Cleveland  they  went  to 
Washington  where  tails  had  to  be 
pulled  out  of  moth  balls  and  vacation- 
ing wives  reached  by  long  distance  to 
locate  missing  shirt  studs  for  a proper 
reception.  Apparently  Oberlin  is  not 
the  only  town  that  either  digs  in  or 
digs  out  for  the  summer. 

The  newspaper,  tell  us  that  Dr. 
K’ung  was  more  successful  in  London 
than  in  Washington  because  he  nego- 
tiated a loan  for  one  hundred  million 
dollars  there.  From  there  he  went  to 
Paris  but  we  ai-e  ignorant  of  his  pres- 
ent whereabouts. 


Freshman  Class  Numbers  473 

Freshman  Week  brought  473  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1941  to  Oberlin. 
In  the  College  class  are  161  women 
and  199  men  which  will  do  much  to 
even  up  the  sexes.  In  the  Conserva- 
tory class  are  90  women  and  23  men 
which  is  about  the  proportion  in  the 
other  classes. 

The  newcomers  are  from  27  states 
and  6 foreign  countries  and  repre- 
sent just  as  much  variety  of  interest 
as  of  locality. 

College  Takes  Over 
Student  Work  Program 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministering the  student  work  program 
under  this  year’s  restriction  of  the 
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NYA,  the  Administration  decided  not 
to  accept  government  funds  and  is 
substituting  a program  of  its  own 
which  will  be  virtually  the  same  thing. 
$8,000  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  from  scholarship  funds, 
which  will  care  for  all  students  that 
would  not  be  able  to  stay  in  Oberlin 
if  such  work  were  not  furnished. 

The  difficulties  arose  from  the  re- 
quirement that  the  complete  financial 
history  of  each  student  applying  for 
the  jobs  must  be  obtained  by  writing 
references  in  his  home  town  and  delv- 
ing into  information  which  the  Col- 
lege felt  it  had  no  right  to  ask  for. 
Heretofore,  the  records  of  the  Ad- 
missions Office  and  the  word  of  the 
student  have  been  sufficient,  and  this 
will  apply  for  the  program  which  the 
College  is  sponsoring. 


48  Are  Added  to 
Faculty  and  Staff 

Perhaps  the  largest  number  of  new 
appointments  in  the  history  of  the 
College  were  made  this  fall  to  the  fac- 
ulty and  administrative  staff.  Thirty 
of  these  are  members  of  the  teaching 
faculty  and  18  in  the  library  and  ad- 
ministrative offices.  Some  of  them  are 
for  one  year  only  to  take  the  places 
of  those  on  leave  but  the  majority  are 
regular  replacements  and  additions. 

Since  the  greater  majority  are  not 
Oberlin  graduates  a more  detailed 
write-up  of  the  individuals  will  be 
given  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Magazine.  We  feel  that  alumni  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  their  back- 
grounds and  present  positions. 
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Physical  Improvements 
Made  During  Summer 

A great  deal  of  painting,  carpenter- 
ing and  decorating  went  on  during  the 
summer  in  the  many  college  buildings 
so  that  many  rooms  presented  new 
faces  to  the  returning  students.  Prob- 
ably the  biggest  job  was  the  re-wiring 
of  Warner  Hall  and  the  change  in  the 
office  layout  for  the  Conservatory. 
New  fixtures  and  convenient  lights  for 
the  practice  rooms  should  lessen  the 
strain  of  practice  for  the  aspiring 
musicians. 

The  greatest  flurry  among  the 
women  students  has  been  caused  by 
the  installation  of  green  tiled  bath- 
rooms in  Baldwin  College.  Recent 
alumnae  who  have  returned  this  fall 
are  immediately  conducted  by  the 
residents  of  Baldwin  to  view  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  Men’s  Building  Lobby  has 
some  new  furnishings  but  it  will  take 
more  than  draperies  and  chairs  to 
make  it  really  livable.  A new  dormi- 
tory is  the  only  solution.  Talcott 
lounges,  however,  also  received  new 
furniture  and  here  the  interior  decor- 
ators have  achieved  a delightful  ef- 
fect. 

The  Skinner  organ  in  Finney 
Chapel  was  completely  modernized 
this  summer.  The  most  important 
improvement  is  the  new  Swell  Ex- 
pression Action  which  comprises  58 
electro-pneumatic  motors  which  con- 
trol 96  “shades.”  Now  the  orgnuFt 
can  completely  control  the  volume  of 
sound  from  the  chamber,  from  a ppp 
to  a fff  and  go  instantly  from  one 
to  the  other.  Several  hundred  pounds 
of  energy  are  expended  in  the  instan- 
taneous action,  yet  no  mechanical 
sound  interferes  with  the  organ  tone. 

The  second  improvement  in  the 
organ  is  in  the  addition  of  several 
console  accessories.  There  are  six 
new  General  Combination  Pistons, 


duplicated  by  toe  studs,  that  effect 
all  of  the  stops  and  couplers  of  the 
organ.  A general  cancel  piston  and 
toe-stud  which  automatically  can- 
cels all  stops  and  couplers,  a coupler 
cancel  to  stud,  seven  reversible  pis- 
tons and  toe-studs  that  effect  various 
couplers. 

The  development  of  organ  play- 
ing since  the  instrument  was  installed 
in  1915  has  required  science  to  keep 
pace  by  supplying  new  mechanical 
aids. 


Shansi  Representatives 

Three  of  Oberlin’s  representatives 
to  Oberlin-in-China  have  left  the 
school  and  are  in  Hankow  where  they 
have  found  teaching  positions.  They 
are  loathe  to  leave  China  if  there  is 
any  possibility  of  their  returning  to 
Taiku.  Hankow  has  been  bombed  but 
not  since  they  arrived.  The  only  way 
out  at  the  present  time  is  by  air  to 
Hongkong.  The  three  are  John  Ham- 
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len,  Herbert  Van  Metre  and  Josephine 
Hamilton. 

Charlotte  Tinker,  the  other  new 
representative  is  teaching  in  Peiping, 
having  never  reached  Shansi.  The 
whereabouts  of  other  Oberlin  people 
is  hard  to  determine  because  word  is 
slow  getting  through.  We  do  know 
that  Mrs.  Alice  Williams  is  on  her  way 
home.  Her  daughter,  Gladys  is  still 
in  Shansi. 

Football  Team  Wins 
One,  Ties  One 

Oberlin  started  the  football  season 
with  a win  over  Rochester.  It  was 
nothing  to  crow  about,  however,  be- 
cause the  score  was  2-0 . A fumble 
by  Rochester  on  their  86,  recovered 
by  MacDonald,  paved  the  way  for  the 


scoring  play.  On  the  third  down  Par- 
sons of  Oberlin  threw  a long’  pass 
which  was  intercepted  by  Rochester 
on  the  eight  yard  line.  The  pass  from 
center  for  the  punt  was  high  and 
Paiks  and  MacDonald  downed  it  be- 
hind the  line  for  a safety. 

As  the  score  indicates  it  was  a de- 
fensive game  with  neither  team  dis- 
playing any  offense.  Rochester  threat- 
ened only  once  near  the  end  of  the 
first  half.  There  were  many  fumbles 
and  very  little  passing.  Oberlin  gain- 
ed five  first  downs  to  Rochester’s 
four. 

In  a driving  rain  which  rendered 
ineffective  any  offense  Oberlin  might 
have  developed  during  the  past  week, 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  battled  Kenyon 
to  a scoreless  tie  at  Gambier.  Al- 
though the  team  came  nearer  to  a 
touchdown  than  in  the  Rochester 
game  they  still  lacked  the  necessary 
punch  to  carry  the  ball  over.  Cooper 
caught  a pass  from  Parsons  on  the 
four-yard  line,  but  was  tackled  be- 
fore he  could  get  a firm  grasp  on  the 
slippery  ball  and  Kenyon  recovered 
the  fumble.  For  the  most  part  the 
game  was  a punting  duel  with  Ober- 
lin having  the  edge  over  Kenyon. 

Captain  Bob  Harrison,  fullback, 
was  the  most  consistant  ground  gainer 
in  both  games.  Berthold  and  Wally 
Cooper  have  been  the  regulars  in  the 
backfield  with  Parsons  and  Kibbel 
alternating  at  left  half.  The  line  has 
shown  plenty  of  fight,  but  was  not  put 
to  any  real  test  in  either  game. 

(Turn  to  page  31 ) 
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Class  of  1874 

Mrs.  William  Storey  (Isabel  Wil- 
cox) died  June  22,  1937  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Hoffman, 
in  Willard,  Ohio.  She  was  the  widow 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  Storey  of  Cas- 
talia,  Ohio,  and  was  widely-known  in 
the  Castalia,  Clyde  and  Willard  vicin- 
ities. 

Surviving  her  are  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  Miss  Mabel  Storey,  ’99-’00, 
and  Mrs.  Hoffman.  Her  grandson, 
Russell  Lampson,  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1934. 

Class  of  1877 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Hadden  died 
August  3,  1937  at  his  home  in  Muske- 
gon. He  had  served  the  city  for  forty- 
four  continuous  years.  In  an  editor- 
ial in  the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  we 
read:  “Known  to  more  men  and 

women  than  any  other  man  in  public 
life  in  the  city,  those  who  knew  Dr. 
Hadden  best  know  how  utterly  inade- 
quate are  any  words  that  can  be  writ- 
ten down  here,  as  an  expression  of 
the  debt  of  this  city  to  him  . . .” 

Class  of  1881 

Willis  F.  Day,  died  Sepetmber  22, 
1937,  at  the  age  of  76.  Death  was 
caused  by  pneumonia  which  followed 
an  operation. 

Mr.  Day  retired  in  1923  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Brown,  Eager  & Hull  Co., 
of  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  had  been  chief 
executive  of  the  concern  since  1907. 

He  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
and  was  a member  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  the  Toledo  Club 
and  Inverness  Country  Club.  He  was 
a 32nd  degree  Mason  and  a Shriner. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a son,  a 
sister,  a brother,  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Class  of  1884 

Mary  Church  Terrell  was  one  of  the 
speakers  on  the  evening  of  July  17th 
of  the  International  Assembly  of 
World  Fellowship  of  Faiths,  held  in 
London  from  July  7th  to  17th.  The 
topic  she  chose  was  “Progress  and 
Problems  of  the  Colored  Women  of 
the  United  States.” 

Mrs.  Terrell  is  a nationally-known 
orator,  the  first  woman  of  her  race 
to  serve  on  an  American  Board  of 
Education — in  the  National  Capital, 
for  eleven  years,  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Colored  Women. 

Class  of  1887 

Miss  Margaret  Cahill  has  retired 
from  teaching,  but  not  from  active 
work  along  many  lines.  She  has  moved 


from  New  York  City  to  12  Hudson 
Place,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Lucy  Jane  Cobb  is  not  in  Pittsburgh 
as  stated  in  the  Catalogue,  but  at  1201 
Center  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Dickinson  of  Castalia,  Ohio,  is 
in  Oberlin  this  year  studying  in  the 
Seminary. 

Alice  Pomeroy,  ’86-’88,  is  at  14715 
Terrace  Road,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hutchins  spent  the  win- 
ter at  Pilgrim  Place,  Claremont,  Cal., 
but  is  back  in  Berea,  Ky.,  again. 

Mrs.  Ella  Walker  has  moved  from 
Berea,  Ky.,  and  is  living  on  Woodland 
Ave.,  Oberlin. 


Class  of  1888 

After  several  years  of  invalidism, 
Jesse  Lester  Waller  died  at  his  home, 
3037  29th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Washington, 
on  June  27th,  1937. 

He  was  born  in  Bureau  County,  Illi- 
nois, in  1861.  He  joined  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  Oberlin  College  in 
1881  and  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1888.  In  November  of  that  year  he 
was  married  to  Clara  D.  Henkle  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory.  Two  sons  were 
born  to  them,  one  of  whom  died  in 
childhood. 

While  teaching  in  Nebraska,  Waller 
studied  law,  and  in  1891  he  received 
the  LL.B.  degree  from  Ann  Arbor; 
also  the  M.A.  from  Oberlin  in  the 
same  year.  He  practiced  law  in  Seat- 
tle for  some  years;  but  in  1915,  he 
went  to  Alaska.  At  anchorage  he 
served  as  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for 
Alaska.  Later  he  held  a judgeship  on 
the  island  of  Kodiac.  Harold  Weld, 
who  died  in  1930,  was  the  only  one  of 
the  class  who  kept  in  close  touch  with 
Waller  during  those  years  in  Alaska. 
Clara  Weld,  in  response  to  a request 
for  such  information  as  she  be  able  to 
give,  writes  that  Waller  was  one  of 
those  who  went  over  the  Chilkoat  Pass 
that  first  winter  of  the  Klondike  gold 
rush.  He  did  not  find  a fortune  in 
gold  digging,  however.  For  a time  he 
conducted  a silver  fox  farm,  and  later 
found  work  in  his  profession  as  men- 
tioned. 

Some  years  ago  Clara  met  in  Rock 
Island  the  Alaska  missionary,  S.  Hall 
Young,  who  said  to  her,  “Yes,  indeed, 
I know  Waller  well.  He  is  one  of  my 
best  friends — a noble  man.”  He  added 
that  Waller  was  the  real  hero  of  one 
of  his  books.  Clara  bought  the  book 
later  and  could  recognize  many  of 
Waller’s  qualities  (the  book  having 
been  loaned  and  never  returned,  she 
could  not  recall  the  title.). 

L.  J.  Luethi,  of  1890,  who  had  been 
one  of  Waller’s  close  friends  in  Ober- 
lin called  on  him  in  the  fall  of  1935  in 
his  Seattle  home  to  which  he  had  re- 


turned that  year  from  Alaska  for  bet- 
ter medical  care.  Luethi,  too,  refers 
to  the  friendship  between  Waller  and 
Dr.  Young,  and  adds  that  Dr.  Young 
introduced  Waller  to  “that  strangely 
mixed  character,  Bunchgrass  Bill,  of 
whom  Waller  had  many  interesting 
anecdotes  to  relate.” 

Luethi  called  on  Waller  again  in 
June  of  1936,  and  found  him  very 
feeble.  He  had  suffered  for  long 
months  with  shaking  palsy  but  was 
most  patient  and  cheerful  receiving 
the  best  of  care  from  his  second  wife, 
Edith  Ewing,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried in  Alaska  in  1917.  She  survives 
him  and  so  does  one  son  by  his  first 
wife. 

Robert  Paton,  another  of  Waller’s 
close  friends  in  Oberlin  characterizes 
him  as  a person  whom  “most  of  his 
classmates  liked;  big  and  big-hearted, 
cheerful  and  hard-working,  poor  and 
proud.” 

To  this  terse,  true  picture  I would 
add,  from  a personal  recollection, 
“and  endowed  with  a quick  sense  of 
humor.” 

In  the  winter  of  1886,  I think  it 
was,  those  of  our  class  remaining  in 
Oberlin  during  the  holidays  were  in- 
vited to  the  home  of  Georgia  Bell  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  for  a sociable.  We 
were  going  in  a big  bob-sleigh.  Since 
I was  just  recovering  from  a severe 
cold  my  mother  wished  me  to  take 
along  a hot  soapstone  in  a “carpet 
bag.”  When  the  sleigh  stopped  in  fi'ont 
of  our  house  Weld  came  to  the  door  for 
me.  He  looked  suspiciously  at  the 
carpet  bag,  and  did  not  offer  to  carry 
it.  When  I placed  it  under  my  feet  he 
exclaimed,  “Oh,  that  is  what  it’s  for! 
I thought  you  must  be  taking  some 
lunch  along.”  Of  course,  hilarious 
laughter  greeted  this  remark.  Later 
in  the  evening,  at  Georgia’s,  we  were 
playing  the  game  called  “Compari- 
sons.” Weld’s  problem  was,  “Why  is 
Miss  Thompson  like  a music  box?” 
Scratching  his  head  he  remarked 
doubtfully,  “I  can’t  remember  wheth- 
er a music  box  goes  with  a crank  or  a 
spring.”  Instantly,  Waller  suggested, 
“Miss  Thompson  came  out  here  to- 
night with  a crank.” 

— Lillie  Thompson  Terborgh,  ’88. 

Class  of  1889 

Mrs.  Edith  Hall  Seymour,  wife  of 
George  H.  Seymour,  died  of  bronchial 
pneumonia,  on  May  16,  1937,  at  her 
home  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  where  she 
had  lived  most  of  the  time  since  her 
marriage.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  two  sisters,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Stim- 
son,  and  Miss  Louie  Hall,  ’92,  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 
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Class  of  1891 

Max  Franklin  Millikan,  son  of  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  was  married  July 
14.  He  is  an  authority  on  economics 
and  is  working  for  a degree  of  doctor 
in  that  field  next  year.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  Dr.  Millikan’s  three  sons  not 
specializing  in  science. 

Class  of  1893 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Nirns  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Lorene,  to  Harry  Rex  Land,  Jr., 
on  September  5,  1937,  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

Eric  Durand,  son  of  E.  Dana  and 
Mary  Bennett  Durand,  was  married 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  14,  1937, 
to  Kamilia  Pauline  Macek.  After 
Sept.  12  they  will  be  at  home  at  3223 
Saint  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Class  of  1895 

Dr.  C.  Rexford  Raymond  has  re- 
signed his  work  as  active  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Wide  Fellowship, 
Southern  Pines,  N.  Carolina,  and  is 
now  Pastor  Emeritus  of  the  Church. 
This  comes  at  the  end  of  his  third 
year  with  them,  and  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fortieth  year  of  his  min- 
istry. In  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Church,  it  was  stated,  “Dr.  Raymond, 
during  the  time  which  he  has  spent 
with  us,  has  brought  rare  gifts  to  the 
service  of  this  church.  He  has  brought 
scholarship  of  notably  high  standard : 
a knowledge  of  wide  horizon  and  sound 
philosophical  background  ...” 

Class  of  1 898 

In  the  Yankton  College  Bulletin,  we 
find  that  Dr.  G.  Harrison  Durand  was 
honored  at  the  special  ceremony,  June 
5th,  for  his  thirty-five  years  of  serv- 
ice at  Yankton  College.  He  is  Profes- 
sor of  English  and  vice  president  of 
the  College.  Former  students  and 
friends  of  Dr.  Durand  presented  him 
with  a leather-bound  book  containing 
letters  of  appreciation  from  his  asso- 
ciates for  the  fine  work  he  has  done. 

Class  of  1899 

Benjamin  J.  Olsen,  husband  of 
Grace  Tenney  Olsen,  died  on  June  9th, 
following  a long  illness,  at  his  home 
424  S.  Waiola  Ave.,  La  Grange,  111. 
They  have  two  children  who  graduat- 
ed from  Oberlin,  Marian  T.  Olsen  in 
1932,  and  Robert  T.  Olsen  in  1936. 

Class  of  1900 

Mrs.  Ethelwynn  Rice  Beckwith,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Milwaukee- 
Downer  College,  has  just  returned 
from  Lima,  Peru,  with  a party  of  sci- 
entists, where  they  gained  a splendid 
view  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  sun 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a 15,000- 
foot  mountain  top. 

Dean  Walter  T.  Dunmore  of  the 
School  of  Law  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  returned  about  the  first  of 


September  from  a two-months’  trip  to 
South  America. 

Class  of  1901 

Lillian  Pettibone,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Pettibone,  one  of  the 
best-known  piano  teachers  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  left  June  15th  to  study  in 
New  York  for  six  weeks  under  Edwin 
Hughes.  Miss  Pettibone  will  attend 
the  Zonta  International  Convention  at 
Niagara  Falls  en  route  to  New  York. 

Class  of  1904 

Dr.  James  S.  Luckey,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  president  of  Houghton 
College,  Houghton,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his 
home  at  the  age  of  69,  April  7,  1937. 

Dr.  Luckey  became  president  of 
Houghton  when  it  was  a seminary,  in 
1908.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  he 
worked  increasingly  to  raise  the  edu- 
cational standards  and  endowment, 
so  that  in  1923  the  College  Charter 
was  obtained  from  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Luckey  entered  Houghton 
Seminary  in  1884,  the  year  it  was 
opened,  and  became  the  second  grad- 
uate of  the  Seminary.  The  year  fol- 
lowing graduation  he  taught  in  a one- 
room  school  at  Rockville,  N.  Y.  At  the 
age  of  26  he  was  made  principal  of 
Houghton,  which  position  he  held  from 
1892-96.  He  received  his  Pd.  M.  from 
Albany  Normal  College  in  1898;  the 
A.  B.  from  Oberlin  in  1904,  the  A.  M. 
from  Oberlin  in  1905,  and  another  A. 
M.  from  Harvard  in  1908.  In  1933, 
Wheaton  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

He  achieved  all  of  his  great  aims 
for  Houghton  before  illness  overtook 
him.  He  was  known  as  “The  Man  of 
the  Hour.” 

Class  of  1905 

Mrs.  Edith  Storey  Lampson,  promi- 
nent in  Washington,  D.  C.,  club  and 
social  circles,  died  September  19,  1937, 
in  a hospital  there,  after  being  criti- 
cally ill  since  an  operation  two  weeks 
previously.  Mrs.  Lampson  was  born 
in  Castalia,  Ohio,  and  was  married 
the  year  after  her  graduation  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  V.  Lampson,  ’06.  They  went 
to  Washington  in  1908,  and  lived  at  6 
Crescent  Place,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 

She  was  a member  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution;  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Congregational  Church,  and 
the  Takoma  Park  Woman’s  Club,  in 
which  she  was  especially  active. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband;  a 
son,  Russell,  ’34;  a daughter,  Jean, 
who  is  a freshman  in  Oberlin  this 
year;  a brother,  and  two  sisters,  Miss 
Mabel  D.  Storey,  ’99-’00,  of  Cleveland, 
and  Mrs.  Genevieve  Storey  Hoffman 
of  Willard,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1906 

John  G.  Olmstead  was  appointed  to 
be  educational  supervisor  of  the  WPA 
of  Ohio  for  the  Sixth  District,  with 


headquarters  at  Columbus,  his  new 
duties  beginning  July  1st.  In  his  new 
position,  Mr.  Olmstead  will  have 
twenty  counties  under  his  charge,  one 
of  the  largest  districts  in  the  state.  In 
the  necessary  cutting  of  the  super- 
vising staff  accompanying  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  district  from 
twelve  to  six,  he  was  one  of  two  super- 
visors retained  of  twelve  who  have 
been  serving. 

Joseph  D.  Paterson  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Adver- 
tising Club  for  1937-38.  Last  year  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Membership 
Committee. 

E.  Faith  Parmelee  has  been  invited 
by  the  British  Committee  to  return 
to  India  for  work  with  the  Y.W.C.A. 
She  sailed  October  13th  on  the  Aqua- 
tania,  and  her  address  will  be  Na- 
tional Y.W.C.A.,  134  Corporation  St., 
Calcutta,  India. 

Class  of  1907 

Augustus  C.  Hacke  of  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Yankton  College  in 
June.  Mr.  Hacke  is  superintendent 
of  the  Congregational  Conference  of 
North  Dakota  and  has  done  much  to 
promote  a closer  relationship  between 
the  Congregational  churches  of  North 
Dakota  and  Yankton  College. 

Edith  Eade,  ’03-’04,  died  in  Buffalo, 
July  21st,  and  her  body  was  brought 
to  Oberlin  for  burial.  Miss  Eade, 
after  leaving  Oberlin,  taught  in  the 
south  for  two  years.  Later  she  lived 
in  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  the  last 
year  in  Buffalo  at  the  home  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Moore,  whose 
husband  was  a former  professor  in 
Oberlin,  and  is  now  on  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

Class  of  1909 

James  G.  Tontz  of  Portland,  Ore., 
vice  principal  of  Benson  Polytechnic 
school,  was  instantly  killed  May  28th 
when  his  car  was  struck  by  a freight 
truck  and  trailer.  Mr.  Tontz  had 
been  employed  during  the  summer 
vacations  as  a salesman  for  the  Frank 
L.  McGuire  real  estate  company,  and 
was  showing  property  in  Southern 
Washington  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Tontz  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Benson  Polytechnic  school  in  1919. 
In  1902  he  received  the  B.S.  degree 
from  Illinois  College,  and  taught  for 
a few  years  at  Madison,  111.,  then  took 
additional  schooling  at  Oberlin  where 
he  included  theology  in  his  studies. 
From  1914  to  1918  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Raymond,  Wash. 
He  was  appointed  to  teach  in  the  Port- 
land district  in  December,  1918,  and 
associated  with  the  mathematics  de- 
partment at  Benson  a few  weeks  later. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Gutensohn  Tontz,  ’10, 
seven  children,  his  mother,  two 
brothers,  and  three  sisters,  one  of 
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whom,  Miss  Minnie  Tontz,  was  grad 
uated  from  Oberlin  in  1913.  At  pres- 
ent she  is  in  Portland  on  furlough 
from  the  Congregational  church  mis- 
sions in  Rhodesia,  South  Africa. 

Mrs.  Estella  Ballard,  wife  of  at- 
torney John  E.  Ballard , died  early  in 
August  at  her  home  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  II.  Sterns, 
with  their  daughter,  Dorothy,  then- 
son,  Robert  and  his  friend,  Jack 
Knight,  spent  six  weeks  this  summer 
touring  the  West,  during  which  time 
they  passed  through  24  states,  cov- 
ered 12,000  miles,  and  visited  many 
places  unknown  to  the  average  tour- 
ist. 

The  Sterns  are  ardent  students  of 
Indian  Lore,  and  have  made  previous 
trips  through  the  Indian  region  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  This  time, 
they  again  visited  many  of  their 
friends  in  the  Hopi,  Zuni  and  Acoma 
tribes,  and  were  greeted  as  old  ac- 
quaintances and  showered  with  gifts. 

Some  of  the  main  highlights  of 
their  trip,  which  seems  to  have  been 
all  highlights,  were  the  floating  gar- 
dens of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  the  Sky 
City  of  the  Acoma  tribes  in  Arizona, 
and  the  countless  Indian  families  liv- 
ing along  the  new  highway  to  Mexico 
City,  their  gardens  planted  on  almost 
perpendicular  slopes.  In  order  to 
plant  their  corn,  they  let  themselves 
down  by  a rope  and  put  the  corn  in 
the  side  of  the  cliff.  They  harvest  in 
the  same  way  and  then  carry  then- 
produce  on  their  backs  suspended 
from  a band  hung  around  the  fore- 
head. 

Their  return  trip  was  made  by  way 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  through  Florida,  with  stops 
at  New  Orleans,  Aiken  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  then  on  up  the  Eastern 
coast. 

Mr.  Sterns  is  a commercial  engi- 
neer. 


Class  of  1910 

Dr.  Willard  M.  Lane  died  May  10, 
1937,  as  the  result  of  a brain  opera- 
tion at  John  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Vesta  M.  Little,  general  secretary 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Brocton,  Mass., 
died  July  25,  1937,  after  an  operation. 

Miss  Little  was  born  in  Ottawa 
county,  Ohio.  She  was  graduated 
also  from  the  Y.W.  training  school. 
For  three  years  she  was  a physical 
director  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  for 
five  years  served  in  the  same  capacity 
in  Detroit. 

She  served  in  France  during  the 
World  War  as  an  executive,  her  wide 
range  of  experiences  fitting  her  for 
leadership  in  the  branches  of 
Y.W.C.A.  in  this  country.  After  her 
services  overseas  she  went  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  where  the  influx  of  women 
workers  during  the  war  brought  a 
great  increase  in  Y.W.C.A.  work.  She 


became  general  secretary  of  the  F 
street  branch,  where  she  served  four 
years.  The  closing  of  this  branch 
after  the  post-war  period  made  it 
possible  for  Miss  Little  to  be  free  to 
accept  the  Brocton  position,  which 
she  held  from  1923  to  the  time  of 
her  death. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Caswell,  president 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  makes  the  following 
statement  concerning  Miss  Little: 
“The  passing  of  Miss  Vesta  M.  Little, 
general  secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  is 
a great  loss  to  the  local  association 
and  the  Y.W.C.A.  movement.  She 
was  keenly  interested  in  Brocton 
and  the  lives  of  the  women  and  girls. 
During  her  long  years  of  service  she 
endeared  herself  to  the  many  women 
who  have  worked  with  her  in  all 
phases  of  Y.W.C.A.  work.  She  was 
dearly  loved  and  is  deeply  mourned 
by  all.” 

Lynn  B.  Griffith,  in  a note  of  ap- 
preciation to  the  Editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  wrote,  after  reading  the  edi- 
torial, “Society  vs.  Bombers,”  “This 
is  the  first  time  I have  ever  written 
to  the  editor  of  any  newspaper  with 
reference  to  any  comments  the  paper- 
may  have  made  about  my  work  with 
the  public  ...  It  is  indeed  helpful 
to  me  to  know  that  such  as  you  ap- 
prove of  my  work  as  performed  in 
connection  with  the  orgy  of  terrorism 
that  has  inflicted  this  valley”  (Ma- 
honing). Judge  Griffith  won  public 
acclaim  by  his  decision  in  the  recent 
bombings  which  took  place  during  the 
steel  strikes. 

Laurel  Everett  Yeamans  passed 
away  in  Allen  Memorial  Hospital, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  July  5, 
following  a brief  illness.  He  was 
born  in  La  Grange,  Ohio,  July  11, 
1890.  He  began  the  study  of  music 
as  a small  boy,  serving  as  church 
organist  before  his  graduation  from 
high  school.  He  majored  in  organ 
with  the  late  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews, 
and  in  piano  with  Prof.  William  K. 
Breckenridge.  During  his  student 
years  he  was  organist  for  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Lorain, 
Ohio.  He  earned  his  Associateship  in 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  and 
was  elected  a member  of  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda,  serving  as  president  of  the 
Theta  chapter  from  1931-35.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation  from  Oberlin,  he 
taught  for  three  years  in  Leander 
Clark  College,  Toledo,  Iowa. 

Then  followed  a period  of  concert 
and  theater  playing  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  In  1921  he  returned  to 
Oberlin  to  teach  in  the  organ  de- 
partment and  this  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  years 
1926-28  were  spent  in  Paris  studying 
organ  under  Bonnet  and  Vierne  and 
composition  with  Nadia  Boulanger. 
During  these  years  he  was  organist 
of  the  American  Church  of  Paris. 


His  Christmas  cantata,  “The  Nativ- 
ity,” was  first  sung  there.  For  the 
past  nine  years  he  has  been  organist 
and  choir  director  for  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Christian  Church  of  Cleve- 
land. 

His  published  works  include  the 
charming  operetta  “Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,”  which  was  written  for  the 
late  Mrs.  E.  A.  Miller,  the  “Prayer” 
for  organ,  and  an  anthem  for  mixed 
voices,  “Only  One  Prayer  Today.” 

He  also  wrote  several  operettas 
for  the  Conservatory  Faculty  Play- 
ers and  one,  “In  Robot  Land”  for  Mr. 
J.  Wirkler  and  the  Men’s  Glee  Club. 
He  had  written  many  shorter  vocal 
and  instrumental  numbers,  which  in- 
cluded transcriptions  of  two  numbers 
from  Dett’s  “Enchantment  Suite.” 

His  many  students  mourn  his  loss 
as  teacher  and  friend,  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  his  many  friends,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

Class  of  1911 

Mabelle  C.  Phillips  died  January  19, 
1937,  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Miss  Phil- 
lips had  been  a teacher  at  Portland 
for  a number  of  years,  and  before 
that  at  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  head  of  the  re- 
ference department  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  was  named  director 
of  the  Harvard  University  Library 
and  librarian  of  the  Harvard  College 
Library.  His  appointment  became 
effective  September  1st. 

Mr.  Metcalf  succeeds  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Blake  who  has  held  the  post  since 
1928,  and  resigned  to  devote  his  time 
to  research  and  teaching  as  professor 
of  history  at  Harvard. 

He  received  a diploma  from  the  Li- 
brary School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  in  1914,  and  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary since  1913  except  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1916-17,  when  he  was  act- 
ing librarian  and  instructor  in  bibliog- 
raphy at  Oberlin.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  Librar- 
ianship  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  has  been  a member  of  the 
Association  council  since  1934. 

Class  of  191} 

Llewellyn  Hosford  Jones,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Jones  (Fran- 
cis Jeffery),  has  been  awarded  a Roch- 
ester Prize  Scholarship  for  four  years 
at  the  University  of  Rochester.  When 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Nichols 
School  in  June,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Cum  Laude  Society. 

Class  of  1914 

Mrs.  James  B.  Hardie,  ’10-T2  is 
living  at  7605  S.  E.  Reed  College 
Place,  Portland,  Oregon,  where  Cap- 
tain  Hardie  is  in  charge  of  U S 
Marine  recruiting. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  P.  Edwards  and 
their  three  sons  went  to  Rockford, 
111.,  from  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  in  June. 
They  are  now  living  at  1728  National 
Ave.  Mr.  Edwards  is  with  the  In- 
gersoll  Milling  Machine  Company. 

Theodore  O.  Wedel,  member  of  the 

Episcopal  Church,  gave  the  Bac- 
calaureate sermon  at  Carnegie  Tech 
in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Hauser  (Lora 
Catlin)  of  Callao,  Peru,  are  spending 
the  last  half  of  their  year  of  absence 
in  Oberlin.  They  are  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary education  work  in  Peru,  and 
are  studying  in  the  College  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology. 


Class  of  1915 

James  Clauss,  son  of  George  J. 
Clauss  and  Juanita  Kilbourn  Clauss, 
’10-’13,  was  awarded  a year’s  scholar- 
ship at  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. This  is  an  honor  for  which  only 
all  E-students  are  eligible. 

Helen  Wade  of  Oberlin  was  married 
August  6th  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  to  Mr. 
Philip  Ebel  of  Cleveland.  For  several 
years,  Miss  Wade  had  been  a teacher 
in  the  Corlett  School  of  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Ebel  is  treasurer  of  the  Central  Out- 
door Advertising  Company  of  Cleve- 
land. After  a wedding  trip  through 
the  east,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebel  will  be  at 
home  at  9907  Lake  Ave.,  Cleveland. 


Class  of  1917 

The  Rev.  Walter  N.  James,  pastor 
of  the  Ashtabula  First  Congregational 
Church  since  1935,  died  suddenly  on 
the  morning  of  July  3rd  from  a heart 
attack,  at  Granville,  Ohio,  where  he 
had  gone  to  become  a member  of  the 
faculty  for  a state  young  people’s 
conference  being  conducted  at  Deni- 
son University. 

Born  in  Kansas,  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wichita,  Mr.  James 
spent  three  years  in  Turkey,  teaching 
in  Anatolia  college  under  the  Ameri- 
can board  of  commissioners  for  for- 
eign missions.  Thirteen  months  were 
spent  by  the  pastor  in  Russia  in  work 
with  the  Near  East  Relief  and 
Y.M.C.A.  He  traveled  across  Siberia 
twice  under  war  conditions  and  went 
down  into  the  Caucasus  for  the  winter 
of  1917-18.  For  four  years  he  was 
abroad  on  two  trips  around  the  world, 
one  of  which  was  made  during  the 
war. 

Besides  his  activities  abroad,  Mr. 
James  had  served  as  Y.M.C.A.  secre- 
tary at  Oberlin  College  and  Cleveland 
and  as  assistant  pastor  of  Pilgrim 
Congregational  church  in  Cleveland. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Exchange 
Club,  a director  of  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries and  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  also 
was  president  of  the  Ashtabula  Min- 
isterial Association,  and  leader  of  the 
Phalanx  Club  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  James  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Cady  James, 
one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Otto  Reuman,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Medina,  a classmate  of  Rev.  James. 

Hiram  B.  Channon  and  family  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  were  in  Oberlin  in 
July  attending  the  golden  wedding  of 
his  parents.  Mr.  Channon  is  a chemi- 
cal engineer  with  the  Virginia  Smelt- 
ing Company,  and  much  of  his  time  is 
devoted  to  chemical  research  work 
which  takes  him  as  far  west  as  the 
coast. 

Clarence  Amstutz  died  September 
9,  1937,  in  a hospital  in  Boston. 

He  was  born  in  Rittman,  Ohio,  44 
years  ago.  After  graduation,  he 
taught  for  a time  at  Lincoln  High 
School  in  Cleveland.  For  the  past 
four  years,  he  had  been  headmaster  of 
Sanborn  Seminary,  Kingston,  New 
Hampshire. 

Francis  E.  Gray  went  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  September  1st  as  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.M.C.A.  after  serving 
10  years  in  a similar  capacity  in  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.  His  new  home  address 
will  be  133  Clifton  Ave.,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  He  just  recently  closed 
a period  of  5 years  as  class  secretary, 
and  in  June  was  Reunion  Chairman 
for  the  20th  Reunion  of  1917. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kyle  Booth,  pastor  of 
First  Congregational  Church,  Peoria, 
111.,  died  at  his  home  September  15, 
1937,  after  an  illness  of  four  months. 
He  was  46  years  old. 

He  had  been  ill  since  May  6 and 
his  condition  grew  steadily  worse. 
In  July  he  went  to  Rochester,  Minn., 
for  treatment  and  diagnosis  at  the 
Mayo  clinic,  but  his  ailment  did  not 
respond  to  treatment,  and  he  failed 
rapidily  after  returning  to  his  home. 

Rev.  Booth  went  to  Peoria  in  April, 
1931,  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  had  been  pastor  of  Ingram  Congre- 
gational Church  for  seven  years, 
where  the  late  President  Calvin  Col- 
lege worshipped  during  his  pastorate. 

He  was  born  in  Negley,  Ohio,  son 
of  Kersey  FitzRandolph  and  Mary 
Hays  Booth.  His  mother  was  a sister 
of  John  Tennyson  Hays,  the  father  of 
Will  Hays,  former  postmaster  gen- 
eral and  now  head  of  the  vast  motion 
picture  industry.  He  was  graduated 
from  Mount  Union  College,  and  re- 
ceived his  D.B.  degree  from  the  Ober- 
lin Graduate  School  of  Theology,  and 
did  post  graduate  work  during  the 
summers  of  1921-22  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Student  pastorates  included 
McGuffey  Memorial  Chapel,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  and  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Amherst,  Ohio.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  at  Amherst, 
April  30,  1918,  and  subsequent  pas- 


torates were  at  First  Congregational 
Church,  Lima,  Ohio,  and  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

Rev.  Booth  was  married  June, 
1916,  to  Helen  Mary  Sutton,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  survives  him, 
with  two  daughters,  Helen  Elaine,  18, 
and  Virginia  Kyle,  9.  He  is  also  sur- 
vived by  four  brothers  and  four  sis- 
ters. He  was  a member  of  Myron 
Parker  Lodge,  A.F.A.M.,  Optimist 
Club  of  Peoria,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent in  1931-32,  Peoria  Ministerial 
association,  Salvation  Army  Board  of 
Directors,  Central  West  Association, 
and  a trustee  of  the  Illinois  State 
Conference  of  Congregational 
Churches. 

He  was  a deep  student  of  theology, 
a talented  pulpit  orator  and  capable 
minister. 

Class  of  1918 

Dorothy  L.  Garland  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  was  married  August  25th  to 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Vale  of  McKees  Rocks, 
Pa.  Mrs.  Vale  will  continue  for  the 
present  her  work  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Library,  and  will  join  her  hus- 
band sometime  during  the  fall.  Mr. 
Vale  builds  houses  in  and  around 
Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  ZJ.  V.  Portmann,  president  of 
the  College  Club  in  Cleveland,  wrote 
a guest  column  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  in  August,  telling  about 
the  Club  and  their  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


Class  of  1919 

Mrs.  N.  Philip  Youtz  is  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women.  They  are  al- 
ready planning  to  extend  hospitality 
to  the  many  university  women  from 
foreign  countries  who  will  come  to 
New  York  for  the  World’s  Fair  in 
1939. 

Mrs.  Youtz  is  the  wife  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  who  re- 
ceived the  A.M.  degree  from  Oberlin 
in  1919.  She  is  one  of  New  York’s 
active  workers  in  many  fields  of  civic 
and  social  effort.  She  is  a director  of 
the  Civitas  Club  of  Brooklyn  and  a 
director  of  the  Peoples  Institute, 
United  Neighborhood  Guild  in  that 
borough.  She  is  keenly  interested 
in  museum  activities,  especially  in  the 
installation  of  museum  exhibits,  and 
has  given  much  study  to  this  subject 
in  visits  to  the  leading  museums  of 
Europe. 


Class  of  1920 

Reha  Helen  Gohel  and  Mr.  George 
Leonard  Shai  were  married  in  St. 
John’s  Lutheran  Church,  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  on  June  26,  1937.  Mr.  Shai  re- 
ceived both  his  A.B.  and  M.A.  degrees 
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from  Ohio  State  University.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shai  have  been  teachers 
in  the  Zanesville  High  School  for 
some  years.  Their  home  will  be  on 
Maysville  Pike,  Route  1,  South  Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

Miriam  E.  Zimmerman,  Kinder- 
garten, was  married  August  1st  to 
Mr.  Clyde  E.  Martin  in  Kendallville, 
Ind.  They  are  at  home  at  424  Garden 
St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Class  of  1921 

Ezra  T.  Hazeltine,  editor  of  the 
the  South  Bend,  Washington,  Journal, 
was  recently  named  president  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  at  a meeting  held  in  Pull- 
man, Wash.  His  father,  Frederick 
Hazeltine,  was  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin  1889,  and  his  wife,  Helen  Groves 
Hazeltine,  was  graduated  in  1921. 

Harold  A.  Richey  visited  friends  in 
Oberlin  in  June.  He  has  been  made 
head  of  the  Music  Department  of  Con- 
verse College,  Spartanburg,  S.  Caro- 
lina. 

Class  of  192 3 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Clokey  (Hope  Tabor 
Ford)  died  at  Los  Angeles  on  July  11, 
1937,  after  a long  illness.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  death  was  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  Mrs.  Clokey 
was  the  daughter  of  Harry  A.  Ford, 
’98,  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Erwin  N. 
Griswold. 

Kenneth  D.  Hutchinson  has  been  ap- 
pointed Acting  Head  of  the  Econo- 
mics and  Business  Department  of 
West  Virginia  University  for  this 
year.  He  spent  the  summer  in  Cam- 
bridge finishing  up  work  on  his  Har- 
vard doctoral  thesis. 

Lennabel  Lafever  was  married  Aug- 
ust 14th  to  Mr.  Otto  H.  Gellhaus.  Mr. 
Gellhaus  is  Sales  Engineer  for  the 
Viking  Sprinkler  Company,  and  Len- 
nabel is  continuing  her  teaching  of 
French  and  Latin  in  Shaker  Junior 
High  School,  Cleveland.  They  are 
living  at  1942  E.  75th  St.,  Suite  51, 
Cleveland. 

Class  of  1924 

Harlan  W.  Hamilton  has  gone  from 
the  University  of  Tulsa  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio,  where 
he  has  the  position  of  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English. 

Class  of  192  5 

Margaret  Guss  Barnaby  began  a 
new  position  on  May  1st  as  Secretary 
of  the  School  of  Public  Health  of  Har- 
vard University,  located  at  55  Shat- 
tuck  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Madeleine  E.  Field  was  married  to 
Mr.  Henry  Warren.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  have  recently  gone  abroad 
for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Sydney  K.  Bunker  sailed  in  Septem- 
ber for  Jaffna  College,  Vaddukoddai, 
Ceylon,  India,  where  he  will  be  prin- 
cipal of  the  college.  Jaffna  has  its 
own  independent  endowment,  but  is 
intimately  related  to  the  work  of  the 


Ceylon  mission  of  the  American 
Board.  Their  first  term  is  for  five 
years. 

Class  of  1926 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kendeigh 
of  Urbana,  111.,  announce  the  arrival 
of  a daughter  in  Cleveland,  July  15th. 
Mr.  Kendeigh  is  assistant  professor 
of  Ecology  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  during  the  summer  works  at 
the  Baldwin  Research  Laboratory  at 
Gates  Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pelham  Adams 
(Frances  M.  Esterly)  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  John  Randolph,  May 
4th,  1937.  Their  other  children  are 
a son,  Palham,  and  two  daughters, 
Barbara  and  Mary. 

Roland  P.  Rentier  was  married  Sep- 
tember 11th,  1937,  to  Miss  Grace  W. 
Knoble  in  Sandusky,  Ohio.  They  are 
at  home  in  the  Maryland  Apartments, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Paul  L.  Carpenter  has  moved  from 
Butte,  Mont,  to  Nicholson,  Pa.,  where 
he  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

J.  Howard  McMillen  has  left  his 
position  as  Research  Associate  in 
the  department  of  cytology  of  the 
Washington  Univei'sity  School  of 
Medicine  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  be- 
come Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan, 
ICas. 

While  at  Washington  University, 
he  published  the  following  papei's: 
Spectroscopic  Detection  of  Lead  in 
Blood,  Spectroscope  Analysis  of 
Spinal  Fluid,  An  Interrupted  Arc, 
Electron  Microscope  of  Simple  De- 
sign. 

His  address  is  1130  Bertrand  Ave., 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Class  of  1927 

Edward  D.  Seeber  had  published  in 
June  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press  a 
book  entitled,  “Anti-Slavei-y  Opinion 
in  France  During  the  Second  Half  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.”  The  book 
constitutes  Extra  Volume  X of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  Romance 
Literatures  and  Languages.  A copy 
of  the  book  is  now  in  the  Oberlin  Li- 
brary. 

Mr.  Seeber’s  last  article,  “Oroon- 
oko  in  France  in  the  XVIIIth  Cen- 
tury” appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America.  He 
has  also  completed  his  second  year  as 
Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  in  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton, and  is  now  investigating  the  his- 
tory of  early  French  culture  in 
in  Charleston. 

Mrs.  Luis  H.  Sanford  (Grace  Krick) 
received  a Master  of  Sacred  Music 
degree  from  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary this  June.  She  now  has  three 
degrees  to  her  credit,  the  other  two 
being  B.M.  and  M.M.  A sacred  com- 


position of  hers,  for  women’s  voices 
with  violin  and  organ  accompaniment, 
entitled  “The  Presentation”  was  per- 
formed in  April  in  the  annual  Senior 
Composition  Recital  by  The  Evangel- 
ine Singers  of  which  she  is  a member 
and  to  whom  she  has  dedicated  her 
number.  These  seven  professional 
singers  gave  it  again  on  their  annual 
spring  concert,  May  25th,  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Memorial  Temple,  New  York 
City,  where  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  San- 
ford were  also  featured,  playing  the 
Arenoky  Suite  for  two  pianos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Locke  of 
Oak  Park,  111.,  announce  the  birth  of 
a son  July  31st.  Mr.  Locke  is  the 
former  Lillian  Lauderdale. 

Leslie  Spelman  has  moved  from 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  to  the  University  of  the 
Redlands,  Redlands,  California.  Here 
he  will  play  regular  recitals  on  the 
four  manual  Casavant  in  the  Uni- 
versity Chapel  and  begin  some  courses 
for  church  organists  and  choir- 
masters, and  teach.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spelman  (Murial  Johnston,  ’28)  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  their  Oberlin 
friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Jameyson 
(Janet  H.  Swift),  Dorothy  and  Bobby, 
have  moved  from  New  York  to  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  108  S.  President  Ave.  Mr. 
Jameyson,  who  has  been  with  the 
Schwarzenbach  Huber  Company,  silk 
manufacturers  of  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States,  since  1928,  has 
been  given  the  superintendency  of 
their  mill  at  Columbia,  Pa. 

Class  of  1928 

Since  last  August,  Stanley  B.  Elder 
has  been  associated  with  the  Sun  Oil 
Company  as  geologist,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Urbana,  111.  They  were  par- 
ticularly busy  this  summer  due  to 
the  oil  boom  in  southern  Illinois.  The 
Elder’s  didn’t  get  back  for  Com- 
mencement this  year,  but  hope  to 
come  next  year  for  their  reunion  and 
bring  their  two  children,  Sally  and 
Sammy.  Mrs.  Elder  was  Blanche 
Ryan,  ’29. 

William  Allen  was  at  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tenn.,  this  past  year 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  piano.  In 
the  summer  of  1935,  he  studied  at 
Oberlin,  where  he  returned  in  Janu- 
ary to  complete  his  work  for  the 
M.M.  degree  received  in  June,  1916. 
The  fall  of  1935,  he  spent  in  London 
studying  piano  with  Egon  Petri.  Mr. 
Allen  has  given  recitals  in  New  York 
City,  Washington,  Nashville,  and  was 
scheduled  to  appear  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
Pittsburgh  this  past  year.  In  June 
he  sailed  for  Poland  to  resume  his 
study  with  Petri. 

Frederic  B.  Dutton  received  his 
Ph  D.  degree  from  Western  Reserve 
University  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  S.  Peirce  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  a daughter, 
Jane  Louise,  June  26,  1937. 
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Everett  D.  Hawkins  was  married 
June  19th  to  Miss  Ruth  Baird  in  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  Towson, 
Maryland. 

Theodore  Hunt  has  been  appointed 
to  the  music  faculty  at  Centre  Col- 
lege, Danville,  Ky. 

William  L.  Ludlow  has  been  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Berea  Con- 
gregational Church  from  his  position 
as  head  of  the  department  of  political 
science  at  Muskingum  College. 

Louis  McCaw  was  married  July 
17th  in  Fairchild  Chapel  to  Carl  P. 
Zimmerman.  Twin  sister  of  the  bride, 
Mrs.  Douglas  A.  Denton,  Jr.  (Lois 
McCaw,  ’28),  was  matron  of  honor. 

Miss  McCaw  received  her  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Oberlin  in  1933,  and  for 
several  years  has  held  a position  as 
French  teacher  in  Oberlin  High 
School.  Mr.  Zimmerman  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Ashland  College,  and  has  a 
position  with  the  Janby  Oil  Company 
of  Oberlin.  They  are  now  living  at 
111  Hollywood  Ave.,  Oberlin. 

Winifred  R.  Cheney  and  Charles  G. 
Wilder  were  married  August  18th  in 
Dorset,  Vt. 

Eleanor  A.  Barnard  has  gone  to  the 
State  Teachers  College  in  Mansfield, 
Pa.,  to  be  critic  Teacher  in  Public 
School  Music.  Her  new  address  is 
20  Elmira  St.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Currier 
(Beatrice  Beatty,  Kindergarten,  ’27) 
have  moved  to  1800  Rose  Villa,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  friends  come  to  see  them.  Their 
daughter,  Louanna  Prudence,  was  two 
years  old  in  July. 

General  Alumni  Secretary  Carroll 
Shaw  and  Conna  Bell  Shaw  have  a 
new  daughter,  Conna  Bell,  born  Sep- 
tember 22.  Betsy  was  three  in  June. 

Class  of  1929 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Stamm  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Mar- 
garet Louise,  April  15,  1936. 

R.  Edgar  May  was  transferred 
from  Maine  to  Indiana,  where  he  is 
now  director  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  at  Anderson  College,  An- 
derson, Indiana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Car- 
michael (Margaret  I.  Bane)  announce 
the  arrival  of  a son,  Douglas  Bane, 
June  29,  1937. 

Donald  Friedley  was  one  of  five 
victims  of  an  automobile  accident  at 
Indian  Lake  near  Bellefontaine,  Au- 
gust 1st.  Clementine  Colucci,  ’29,  was 
the  only  survivor  of  a party  of  six 
in  the  car.  The  car  left  the  road, 
crashed  through  a fence  and  landed 
in  the  lake  in  twelve  feet  of  water. 
Miss  Colucci  was  rescued,  but  it  was 
four  hours  before  the  car  containing 
the  bodies  of  the  five  victims  was 
brought  to  the  surface. 


Mr.  Friedley  received  his  M.F.A. 
degree  from  Yale  in  1933,  and  was 
instructor  at  the  University  of  Maine 
in  Orono,  Maine.  He  was  to  have  be- 
come director  of  the  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, Civic  Theatre  this  fall,  and  he 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Dugan  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  were  to  have  been 
married  at  that  time.  Miss  Dugan 
was  one  of  the  five  killed  in  the  car. 
Mr.  Friedley’s  home  was  in  Ada, 
Ohio. 


Robert  K.  Reischauer,  ’28 

The  shadow  of  the  war  in  the  Far 
East  touched  Oberlin  deeply  when 
word  reached  us  that  Robert  K. 
Reischauer,  ’28,  had  been  killed  by 
a bomb  fragment  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Palace  Hotel  in  Shanghai  on 
August  14. 

“Bob”  was  one  of  our  brilliant 
young  graduates,  a recognized  auth- 
ority on  far  eastern  problems,  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  the  author  of  many  arti- 
cles on  Japan.  His  “Handbook  of 
Japanese  History”  was  just  published 
recently.  He  was  conducting  a study 
tour  for  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  and  was  to  have  been  in 
Shanghai  only  a few  days. 

He  came  to  Oberlin  from  Japan 
and  since  his  graduation  had  returned 
twice  for  two-year  intervals.  He  re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  and 
six  years  ago  married  Jean  Ander- 
son, ’29. 


Stuart  L.  Schoff  passed  his  final  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  this  summer  at  Ohio 
State  University.  He  received  his 
M.A.  degree  from  Ohio  State  in  1931. 
For  the  year  1935-36,  Mr.  Schoff  was 
instructor  in  geology  at  Springfield 
Junior  College,  Springfield,  111.,  and 
at  DePauw  University,  Greencastle, 
Ind.,  for  the  year  1936-37.  He  is  now 
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a member  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science  and  will  be  in  Oklahoma 
Panhandle  on  ground  water  problem 
for  the  United  States  Geology  Survey 
this  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Humiston, 
with  their  two  sons  Robert  and  Paul 
Jr.,  moved  to  Marshall,  Mich.,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  where  Mr.  Humiston  has 
accepted  the  position  of  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Humiston  has  been  or- 
ganist and  director  of  music  at  the 
East  Congregational  Church  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  since  September 
1929. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane  O.  Hubbard 
(Geraldine  Hopkins)  have  moved  to 
Cleveland,  where  Deane  has  an  in- 
structionship  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing at  Case  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence, after  six  years  with  the  Beryl- 
lium Corporation  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  living  at  3608  Blanche  Ave., 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Class  of  19)0 

Louise  C.  Morse  was  married  June 
26th  to  Mr.  James  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  at 
the  home  of  her  parents  in  Lakewood, 
Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  will  be  at 
home  this  fall  at  Gibson  Terrace, 
Gibson  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr. 
Wood  is  on  the  staff  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Marian  Mann,  ’26-’27,  was  married 
July  21st  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  Mr. 
Malcolm  R.  Scott.  Mrs.  Scott  has 
been  employed  as  secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education 
since  1928.  Mr.  Scott  was  graduated 
from  Ohio  State  University  in  1936, 
and  is  now  working  for  the  govern- 
ment in  Fruit  Exchange  work  on 
Sacramento. 

J.  Clayton  Miller  spent  this  summer 
at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  and  visited 
friends  in  Oberlin  in  June.  He  will 
spend  the  next  two  years  in  study  at 
Yenching  University,  Peiping,  China. 

Helen  H.  Geisinger  and  Russell  C. 
Hanselman  were  married  September 
5th,  1937,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
in  Auburn,  Indiana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Vollrath 
(Frances  Forbes)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Katherine  Anne,  Au- 
gust 15,  1937,  at  their  home  in  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

William  H.  Schntt  is  doing  gradu- 
ate work  at  the  school  of  Sacred 
Music,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
this  year.  His  address  is  600  W. 
122nd  St.,  New  York  City.  He  is 
also  organist  and  director  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  S.  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Lawrence  T.  Burwell  and  Anne  II. 
Rogers  x’37,  were  married  June  29, 
1937,  at  John  Stewart  M.E.  Church 
in  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  After  a honey- 
moon through  the  Eastern  and  New 
England  States,  they  are  now  resid- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Law 
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rence  is  teaching  chemistry  at  the 
Armstrong  High  School.  Anne  is  a 
June  graduate  of  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege at  Petersburg,  where  she  ma- 
jored in  Public  School  Music.  Their 
address  is  1319  Hamlin  St.,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hollis  Barber  was  married  to  Dor- 
othy Grosser,  ’32,  September  3,  1937, 
at  the  Baptist  Church  in  River  For- 
est, 111.,  the  Rev.  George  Barber, 
father  of  the  groom,  officiating.  Dor- 
othy received  her  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  this  year, 
and  Mr.  Barber  obtained  his  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  is  now  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W allace  H.  W ood 
(Ruth  Court)  announce  the  birth  of 
a son,  James  Wallace,  March  27,  1937, 
at  their  home  in  Cleveland. 

Class  of  1931 

In  a letter  from  Irene  Bengston, 
Kindergarten,  she  reported  on  her 
travels  in  June  which  included  a visit 
to  Taiku,  Shansi,  China,  where  she 
had  a delightful  time  with  Frances 
Cade,  Robbins  Strong,  John  Hamlin, 
Josephine  Hamilton,  and  also  visited 
with  “Mother”  Williams  and  Carl 
Huber.  Miss  Bengston  has  taught  in 
China  for  two  yeax-s,  and  has  three 
yeai'S  l'emaining. 

Roger  Hawkins  was  married  to 
Myrtle  Pusey,  ’34,  June  12th,  in  New 
Yoik  City.  They  will  be  at  home  at 
241  W.  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mi's.  I.  Voi'kink,  mother-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Harry  Vorkink  (Rachel  Rogei's), 
died  at  her  home  in  Altadena,  Cal., 
July  25th.  Her  son,  Han*y,  attended 
Oberlin. 

George  H.  Jones,  pi'oprietor  of  the 
Carlyle  Shop  in  the  Oberlin  Inn,  was 
married  August  3 to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Clisby  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Wellington,  Ohio.  Dr.  Bohn  officiated 
at  the  wedding.  The  young  couple  are 
living  temporarily  at  the  Obei'lin  Inn. 

Dr.  Virgil  C.  Hart  purchased  the 
medical  equipment  of  the  late  Dr.  S. 
E.  Miller  of  Oberlin  and  occupies  the 
same  offices  formerly  belonging  to 
Dr.  Miller.  Dr.  Hai't  received  his 
professional  training  at  Tufts  Medical 
School  at  Boston.  He  practiced  for 
a year  at  Saginaw,  Mich.  Mi's.  Hart 
is  a graduate  of  the  New  England 
Consei-vatoi'y  of  Music.  They  ai'e  liv- 
ing at  204  Elm  St.,  Oberlin. 

In  addition  to  his  M.D.  degi'ee, 
which  he  received  in  19.35,  Dr.  Hart 
was  also  awarded  the  D.N.B.  degi'ee 
which  permits  him  to  pi'actice  in  any 
pai't  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  England,  without  taking  addi- 
tional examinations,  an  award  which 
is  made  by  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examinei's. 

Alice  Kingsbury , Kindergarten,  was 
married  June  30th,  1937,  in  Frank- 
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linville,  N.  Y.,  to  Mr.  William  Henry 
Dunbar.  They  are  now  living  at  405 
Court  St.,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Poole  (Mary 
Bosshart)  sailed  in  July  for  Bolivia 
where  they  will  be  for  three  years. 
Their  address  is  c/o  Patino  Mines 
and  Enterprises  Inc.,  Llallagna,  Boli- 
via, S.  America. 

John  Beattie  is  studying  Law  at 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  Caro- 
lina, this  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Searle 
(Ruth  Sheppard)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Barbara  Stratton,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1937.  Their  address  is  300 
Gramatan  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Gordon  B.  McRae  was  married 
June  26,  1937,  to  Miss  Hellen  Eliza- 
beth Ringler,  Kindergarten,  ’33,  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  S. 
Goodsell,  ’30,  in  Somei'ville,  Mass. 
Alice  Frost,  Kindergarten,  ’32,  at- 
tended Mrs.  McRae  as  maid  of  honor. 
After  a brief  honeymoon  in  the  White 
Mountains,  the  young  couple  are  liv- 
ing Meriden,  Conn. 

Mrs.  McRae  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  for  two  yeai'S  be- 
fore coming  to  Obei'lin.  For  three 
and  a half  years,  with  Miss  Frost,  she 
conducted  a private  kindergarten  in 
Arlington,  and  has  been  a teacher  in 
the  Poi't  Huron  public  schools  in  Michi- 
gan since  last  Februai'y.  Mr.  McRae 
i*eceived  his  M.A.  degree  in  business 
administration  from  Harvard  in  1933. 
He  is  connected  with  the  Interna- 
tional Silver  Company  in  Meriden. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Thomsen 
(Anna  Miriam  Johnson  x’34)  an- 
nounce the  bii-th  of  a daughter  Kath- 
erine Anne,  May  17,  1937,  in  Bakers- 
field, Cal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Milovsoroff 
(Georgia  Taylor,  ’30),  attended  the 
Second  Annual  Puppetry  Conference 
held  in  Cincinnati,  June  28  to  July  1. 
They  were  invited  to  give  one  of  their 
mai'ionette  plays.  This  was  one  of 
the  six  pei'formanees  which  were 
given  by  the  outstanding  companies 
of  this  counti'y. 

Robert  Hubbard  was  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  summer  session  in  the 
American  University  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Lois  ./.  Eddy  was  married  to  Mr. 
James  W.  Lees  in  Fairchild  Chapel, 
June  18,  1937.  Miss  Eddy  had  been 
teaching  in  a Lorain  High  School 
since  her  graduation. 

Alice  L.  Frost,  Kindei'garten,  was 
married  June  26,  1937,  to  the  Rev. 
Chesley  S.  Lantz;  Mrs.  Helen  Ringler 
McRae,  who  had  been  mai'ried  earlier 
in  the  day,  attending  her.  They  spent 
the  summer  in  Nova  Scotia.  After 
the  first  of  October  they  made  their 
home  in  New  York  City. 


Charles  Howell  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Zoology  in  June  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Univei'sity.  He  and 
Mrs.  Howell  (Edith  Volk,  ’33)  weie 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  during  June  and 
July,  and  had  as  guests  Peg  Vining 
Duncan,  ’33,  with  her  husband,  and 
Stan  and  Betty  Atkins,  ’32.  In  Au- 
gust they  were  at  Woods  Hole,  where 
Chuck  had  a table  at  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory.  They  are  now  in 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  where  Chuck  is 
Professor  of  Biology  in  the  College. 

Edward  C.  Pliske  was  married 
June  6,  1937,  to  Miss  Frances  M. 
Hilden  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mr. 
Pliske  took  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  Zool- 
ogy at  the  Univei'sity  of  Minnesota 
in  June,  and  this  year  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Zoology 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  to 
teach  courses  in  Histology,  during  the 
absence  of  the  l'egular  staff  member. 
They  are  at  home  at  1415  E.  River 
Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Vera  Mae  Smith  was  married  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  M.  McComb,  Jr.,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1937,  in  Huron,  Ohio. 

Pauline  Wagar,  instructor  in  music 
at  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
sailed  recently  for  Pai'is.  She  will 
study  theoi'y  and  ’cello  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  during  her  year's  leave 
of  absence  from  Meredith. 
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Mr.  Robei-t  D.  Funkhouser,  hus- 
band of  Margaret  Mann  Funkhouser, 
was  appointed  Assistant  Bursar  of 
Dartmouth  College  where  they  are 
now  living.  Their  address  is  Han- 
over, New  Hampshire. 

Chrystal  J.  Thompson,  accomplished 
pianist,  died  June  26,  1937,  in  Ver- 
non, N.  Y.,  after  an  illness  of  eight 
months.  Miss  Thompson  had  studied 
under  Walter  Damrosch  for  five  years 
as  a pianist,  and  had  given  a number 
of  recitals.  She  is  survived  by  her 
parents,  a brother  and  a sister. 

Alice  Voorhees  was  married  July 
31st  to  Mr.  James  Correnti  of  Ho- 
gansbui-g,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Correnti  is  teach- 
ing in  an  Indian  school  in  New  Yoi'k, 
and  Mi's.  Coi'renti  is  a teacher  iix  the 
Hogansburg  High  School. 

Sarah  Metcalf,  who  has  been  assis- 
tant in  the  Registrar’s  Office  of  Ober- 
lin College  for  the  past  two  years,  be- 
gan work  in  her  new  position  in  the 
New  Yoi'k  Public  Library,  August 
2nd. 

Marion  M.  Kemmer  was  married  in 
Oberlin,  June  19th  to  William  Turn- 
bull  of  Detroit,  Mich.  A civil  cere- 
mony in  Pennsylvania  had  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  religious  services 
in  Oberlin,  after  which  a reception 
was  held  at  the  Antlers. 

Jeanne  Hibbard  was  married  June 
21st  to  Dr.  James  T.  Stephens  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  Hibbard  home  in  Obei'- 
lin.  Jeanne  is  a sister  of  Miss  Hope 
Hibbard  of  the  Zoology  Department 
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of  Oberlin  College.  Gertrude  Cheney, 
’33,  was  maid  of  honor.  Jeanne  re- 
ceived her  M.D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  this  June.  Dr. 
Stephens  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  1932  and  the  M.D.  degree 
from  Jefferson  Medical  School  at 
Philadelphia  in  June.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephens  will  take  their  interneships 
in  Cleveland  this  year. 

Edna  M.  Sheaffer  was  married  the 
first  of  May  to  Mr.  John  S.  Riley,  Jr. 
Mr.  Riley  is  a graduate  of  Geneva 
College,  and  is  at  present  a business 
man  in  New  Castle,  Pa.  Their  home 
is  at  509  Hillcrest  Ave.,  New  Castle. 

Bob  Smith  was  married  to  Juanita 
Murphy,  September  24,  1937.  During 
the  past  year,  Bob  had  been  at  Brook- 
ings Institution  in  Washington,  on 
a fellowship.  He  now  has  a posi- 
tion as  Assistant  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
Bob  is  the  brother  of  Dorothy  Smith, 
’28. 

Natalie  Stone,  ’29-’31,  was  married 
to  George  H.  France,  August  25, 
1937.  They  are  making  their  home  in 
Hollywood  and  Tecopa,  California. 
Mr.  France  is  a Los  Angeles  lawyer. 

Margaret  W.  Ayrault  spent  a week 
in  New  York  City  attending  the  An- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  with  Headquarters 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  After  this 
she  spent  several  days  at  Ocean  City, 
N.  J.,  with  Elizabeth  Towne,  ’33. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  F.  Scripture 
(Janet  Griffiths)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Roxana,  September  10, 
1937.  Their  address  is  800%  W. 
Dominick  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
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Richard  W.  Adams  was  married  to 
Rhea  Roberta  Gamber,  ’35,  on  June 
25th  in  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Valley  City,  North  Dakota.  Miss 
Gamber  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  A. 
Fordyce  Gamber,  ’12. 

Dorothy  L.  Foster  is  one  of  the 
fourteen  graduates  of  the  Frances 
Payne  Bolton  School  of  Nursing  of 
Western  Reserve  University  who  re- 
ceived the  Degree  of  Master  of  Nurs- 
ing. It  was  the  first  time  in  history 
that  this  degree  has  ever  been  given, 
being  awarded  to  students  who  had 
completed  a university  course  in  nurs- 
ing following  graduation  from  a first 
grade  college. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  M.  Stover 
(Laura  Taylor)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Sally  McConnell  Stover, 
February  15,  1937.  The  Stovers  are 
living  near  Elfrida,  Arizona,  where 
Mr.  Stover  is  engaged  in  mill  con- 
struction for  the  Alpine  Mining  Com- 
pany. Their  address  is  Great  Ameri- 
can Mine,  Elfrida,  Ariz. 

Charles  J.  Krister  received  his  M. 
A.  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
June  in  Chemistry  and  at  present  he 
is  employed  as  a chemist  in  the  Ex- 
perimental Laboratory  of  the  Gras- 
selli  Chemicals  Department  of  du 
Pont’s  in  Cleveland.  He  gave  a paper 
on  water  research,  that  he  did  while  at 
Wisconsin,  at  the  Rochester  Meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
September  6-10,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Physical 
Chemistry  some  time  this  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Campbell  of 
Cleveland  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter  August  8.  Mrs.  Campbell 
was  Barbara  Hart  of  Oberlin. 

Marian  T.  Crain,  Cons.,  and  Charles 
S.  Holmes  were  married  August  6th 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Ashland, 
Ohio,  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  officiating.  Miss 
Crain  had  been  employed  as  a music 
teacher  in  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Holmes  is  a senior  in  Oberlin  College 
and  the  son  of  Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes, 
head  of  the  Chemistry  Department. 
After  a wedding  trip  to  Michigan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holmes  have  made  their  home 
in  the  Carpenter  Apartments  in  Ober- 
lin, where  Mr.  Holmes  is  continuing 
his  course  of  study. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethelbert  V.  Grabill, 
’96,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Grabill  to  Mr. 
Jarvis  Farley.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  January.  Miss  Grabill  was 
graduated  from  the  Pierce  Secretarial 
School  in  Boston  after  leaving  Ober- 


lin. Mr.  Farley  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1932. 

Bruce  Brickley  has  a position  at 
Allegheny  College  this  year. 

John  H.  Allensworth,  x’34,  after 
leaving  Oberlin  at  the  end  of  his 
Junior  year,  went  to  the  Dental 
School  at  Western  Reserve  where  he 
received  the  B.S.  and  D.D.S.  de- 
grees from  Reserve  and  successfully 
passed  the  State  Boards  in  June. 

Following  the  Boards,  he  visited 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Gaige,  x’34,  and  his 
wife,  and  then  helped  his  brother 
Carl,  ’30,  with  the  summer  theater 
in  New  Hampshire,  of  which  he  has 
been  managing  director  for  four  sea- 
sons. He  is  now  opening  his  dental 
office  with  his  father,  Dr.  C.  A.  Al- 
lensworth in  the  Mellett  Bldg.,  in 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Isaac  S.  H.  Metcalf,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Metcalf,  ’05,  left 
August  30th  for  Charleston,  S.  Caro- 
lina, where  he  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  science  at  the 
Citadel.  He  took  his  master’s  degree 
at  Columbia,  and  had  been  working 
toward  his  doctor’s  degree  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Frank  E.  Hakanson  is  Director  of 
Music  at  Hartwick  College,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.,  this  year. 

G.  Elizabeth  Davis  is  taking  work 
for  her  Master's  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  this  year. 
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Zoe  Emily  Schnabel  received  her 
M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  June. 

Charles  Brooks  is  now  living  at  4627 
Lake  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  at- 
tending the  University  of  Chicago. 

Marion  Jeannette  Wait  was  married 
June  26th  to  Mr.  Dale  R.  Heiges  in 
Medina,  Ohio. 

Barbara  L.  Simmons  is  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  rural  schools  around 
Geneva,  Ohio,  this  year.  Her  address 
is  E.  Main  St.,  Geneva. 

Marjorie  Hubbard  received  her 

M. S.S.  degree  from  Smith  College 
this  summer.  She  has  a position  with 
the  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.,  this  year.  The  address 
is  213  Glenridge  Ave.,  Montclair, 

N.  J. 

Barbara  Cooley  and  Homer  E. 
Laurrence  were  married  September 
18,  1937,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents  in  North  Berwick,  Maine.  It 
was  a double  wedding,  Miss  Charlotte 
Cooley  becoming  the  bride  of  Paul  de 
Nyse  Burrowes,  Jr.,  Yale,  1932,  of 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  brother  of  Molly 
Burrowes,  ’34,  and  Carol,  ’36. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  attended  by 
Virginia  Dean  Lawrence,  ’32,  as  mat- 
ron of  honor,  and  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Lawrence,  ’31,  acted  as  best  man  for 
his  brother. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  a third  year  stu- 
dent at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
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this  year.  Mrs.  Lawrence  will  con- 
tinue her  work  as  secretary  to  the 
Director  of  the  Boston  Dispensary. 
Their  address  is  10  Waterlow  St., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Lucy  Irwin  finished  her  M.S.  de- 
gree in  the  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence at  Western  Reserve  this  sum- 
mer, and  has  accepted  the  position 
of  program  secretary  in  the  Holyoke 
Y.M.C.A.  for  this  year. 

Miriam  E.  Rogers  sailed  for  India 
the  first  of  October  to  work  in  the 
Kindergarten  Training  School  in 
Sholapur.  She  was  commissioned  as 
a missionary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  Oberlin,  September  26th.  This 
commissioning  service  is  one  of  the 
first  to  be  held  in  Oberlin  for  many 
years.  During  her  undergraduate 
days  at  Oberlin,  Miss  Rogers  worked 
at  the  Lorain  County  Children’s 
Home  and  directed  Vacation  Bible 
Schools.  Since  her  graduation,  she 
has  been  teaching  in  Cleveland  and 
Lorain. 
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XJel  McCullough  was  employed  this 
summer  at  the  Physical  Culture  Hotel, 
in  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  the 
position  of  swimming  instructor. 

Frances  Eddy  is  working  in  the 
Treasury  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  She 
had  been  working  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  Graduate  Office. 

Clayton  Ward  and  Ruth  Schnable 
were  married  July  10th.  Mrs.  Mir- 
iam Sargeant  Packard,  ’36,  was  mat- 
ron of  honor  and  Helen  Orvis,  ’36, 
was  maid  of  honor.  Helen  received 
her  M.S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  this  past  year.  The 
Wards  are  living  at  98  Lincoln  Ave., 
Riverside,  111.  Mr.  Ward  is  employed 
at  the  Western  Electric  Company  in 
Chicago. 

Beverly  Dodge,  ’32-’34,  made  a new 
world’s  altitude  record  for  women 
this  summer  in  Honolulu,  when  she 
soared  to  a height  of  17,000  feet, 
breaking  the  former  record  for  wo- 
men by  2,000  feet.  The  Dodge  family 
are  former  residents  of  Ober-lin  and 
are  now  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Beverly  began  her  flying  career  when 
she  was  in  Oberlin,  taking  lessons  at 
the  Cleveland  airport,  and  made  her 
solo  flight  before  leaving.  This  past 
year  she  has  been  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii. 

Malcolm  Reiser  of  Oberlin  has  a 
position  with  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  During 
his  college  career  and  since  gradu- 
ation, he  has  been  working  for  the 
Maintenance  Department  of  the  Col- 
lege and  as  radio  engineer  for  Maui'- 
ice  Shubert  in  Oberlin. 

Robert  A.  Cross,  son  of  Oberlin 
College  Trustee,  Cleaveland  Cross, 
’03,  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  L. 
Hang  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  June  26th. 
The  bride  was  graduated  from  Hath- 
away Brown  School  in  Cleveland,  and 


Sullins  College.  The  couple  spent 
their  wedding  trip  motoring  through 
the  east. 

John  D.  Langston  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  B.  Kiehm,  August  14th  in 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wilfred  Clelland  is  in  Slippery 
Rock  Teachers  College,  Slippery 
Rock,  Pa.,  teaching  private  lessons 
and  directing  the  Glee  Club  and  Or- 
chestra. Address:  538  S.  Main  St. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Claflin  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Pris- 
cilla Claflin  to  Carl  Leland  Barlow  of 
Henrietta,  Missouri.  Priscilla  is 
teaching  Clothing  and  Art  in  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  Nas- 
son  College,  Springvale,  Maine,  at 
present.  Mr.  Barlow  is  an  instructor 
of  voice  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Warren  S.  Kelley  is  back  for  his 
second  year  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Medicine.  He 
saw  Dean  Bumpus,  ’35,  and  Art 
Brown,  ’36,  on  the  boat  to  Woods 
Hole  on  his  way  to  Nantucket,  Mass. 
He  spent  his  fifth  summer  at  Hark- 
ner’s  Camp,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Helen  Berry  has  a job  at  the  pro- 
gressive Hillside  School,  Portland, 
Ore.,  observing  and  assisting  in 
French  for  the  seventh  grade,  and  the 
three  “R’s”  in  first  and  second  grades. 
Her  address  is  651  Culpeper  Ter- 
race, Portland,  Oregon. 
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Rodney  G.  Brown  is  research  chem- 
ist on  finger  nail  polishes  at  the  Par- 
lin  Plant  of  the  du  Pont  Company, 
Parlin,  New  Jersey. 

Frances  D.  Jenney  received  a 
scholarship  for  graduate  work  in 
Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  the  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Work. 

Jane  Kinney  has  a position  with 
Halle  Brothers  Company  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Walter  B.  Anderson  is  teaching 
organ  and  piano  at  Wilberforce  Col- 
lege at  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Jean  Aber  will  be  one  of  the  Lo- 
rain County  Art  Supervisors  this 
year.  Her  address  is  370  Main  St., 
Wellington,  Ohio. 

Margaret  Stanion  was  married 
June  11,  1937,  to  Robert  S.  Cocks, 
assistant  director  of  Labor  Temple 
settlement  house  and  church.  They  are 
living  at  Labor  Temple,  and  Mrs. 
Cocks  is  doing  recreation  work  there. 

Dorothy  Tigwell  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion at  Stephen’s  Junior  College  for 
Women,  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  as  an  in- 
structor in  pianoforte  in  the  Con- 
servatory. Her  address  for  the  pres- 
ent is  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

A lls ton  B.  Hobby  has  been  awarded 
a Teaching  Fellow  to  the  Graduate 
Division  of  the  college  of  business 
administration  for  the  year  1937-38 
at  Boston  University. 


Janice  Carkin  is  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  on  a 
graduate  teaching  fellowship.  She  is 
teaching  in  the  department  of  physi- 
cal education,  and  studying  for  her 
M.A.  degree.  Her  address  is  10  Hun- 
gerford  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Suzanne  Rohn  spent  the  summer 
studying  urgent  social  problems  and 
doing  social  service  work  on  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City.  This  year  she  is 
in  Kalispell,  Montana,  supervising 
physical  education  in  grades  and 
junior  high  school.  Her  address  is 
601  1st  Ave.  E.,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

John  Ranney  is  studying  Govern- 
ment at  Harvard  this  year.  His  ad- 
dress is  28  Mellen  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mary  L.  Cleaver  accepted  a posi- 
tion teaching  second  grade  in  the 
Akron  High  School,  Akron,  N.  Y.  She 
also  assists  in  the  direction  of  vocal 
music. 

Class  of  193  8 

Elizabeth  Stephens  x’38,  was  ac- 
cepted for  residence  in  the  Interna- 
tional House  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  for  1937-38. 


ATHLETICS  — Continued 

MacDonald  and  Parks  in  the  end  posi- 
tions have  been  outstanding.  Scott  and 
Holdeman  started  both  games  at  left 
tackle  and  right  guard,  but  Stella 
and  Newcomb  alternated  at  left 
guard,  Foster  and  Porter  at  center 
and  Kennedy  and  Angell  at  left 
tackle. 

The  Squad  has  been  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  Bill  Swartz  and  Martin, 
juniors,  and  Barney  Vincent,  sopho- 
more, because  of  ineligibility.  My- 
tinger  has  been  unable  to  play  be- 
cause of  a knee  injury,  but  so  far  no 
other  injuries  have  occurred. 

With  the  coming  of  Walter  Harge- 
sheimer  to  replace  Roy  Oen  as  assis- 
tant coach  a change  was  made  in  the 
coaching  staff.  Dick  Jamerson  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Varsity  line  and 
Hargesheimer  has  taken  over  his 
duties  as  freshman  coach.  Head  Coach 
Butler  and  Throner  handle  the  back- 
field. 

Cross-Country  Wins 

Dan  Kinsey’s  long  distance  run- 
ners have  triumphed  over  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan 19  to  36  and  the  McDonnell 
A.  C.  of  Cleveland  19  to  40.  Malone, 
a sophomore,  won  first  in  the  first 
meet  and  Jarvis  Strong,  another 
sophomore,  bettered  his  time  to  win 
the  second.  Only  two  members  of 
the  Cross-Country  team,  Captain 
Good  and  Cummings  have  had  much 
varsity  experience. 

Experience  may  develop  out  of  the 
present  squad  stars  that  will  equal 
the  performances  of  Richards,  Wing 
and  Manlove. 
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The  Last  Word 


Can  you  blame  a woman  for  wanting  the  last  word? 

In  this  issue  you  will  notice  we  are  using  a different 
body  type  and  headings.  The  magazine  is  now  being 
printed  by  the  William  Feather  Company  of  Cleveland 
which  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  for  magazine  print- 
ing. We  hope  you  will  like  the  changes  and  we  will  appre- 
ciate your  comments. 

The  plans  for  this  year  differ  from  previous  years  in 
that  each  issue  will  be  devoted  to  one  subject  and  all  arti- 
cles will  be  related  to  that  subject.  There  will  be  the  usual 
news  of  campus  and  alumni.  The  November  issue  will 
contain  articles  on  scientific  subjects.  One  splendid  story 
of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  Mrs.  Ethelwynn  Beck- 
with, who  went  to  Peru  to  see  it,  is  already  in.  In  the 
December  issue  we  will  publish  the  directory  of  the  Class 
of  1937. 

There  were  many  sidelights  on  the  Centennial,  but  we 
like  best  Dorothy  Thompson’s  arrival  in  Elyria.  We  should 
get  R.  T.  Miller  or  President  Neil- 
Centennial  son  Smith  to  describe  it  because 

they  were  present,  but  we’ll  do  our 
Sidelights  best.  It  seems  that  Miss  Thompson 

dislikes  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
even  as  you  or  I,  and  what  is  more,  has  to  be  coerced  into 
leaving  her  bed  or  berth,  whichever  it  happens  to  be. 
Imagine  her  consternation  when  she  heard  the  porter  call- 
ing “Elyria  Station.” 

Five  minutes  later  (the  train  had  to  be  held)  she  fell  off 
the  train  in  suit  (without  blouse) , hat  on  one  ear  and  arms 
full  of  clothes.  Miss  Woodworth  and  Mrs.  Van  Metre 
hustled  her  into  the  Ladies’  Room  of  the  Elyria  Station, 
and  a few  minutes  later  she  emerged  calm  and  composed 
— and  dressed.  But  there  were  no  candid  cameras  about! 

If  a person  has  never  gone  through  the  agony  of  a na- 
tional broadcast  he  cannot  appreciate  the  difficulties  under 
which  those  concerned  labor.  We  went  through  the  Mock 
Convention  where  the  broadcast  had  been  promised  for 
three  months  but  we  didn’t  know  until  a week  before  that 
all  the  technical  difficulties  could  be  ironed  out  so  the 
program  could  go  on. 

Radio  Things  rarely  turn  out  as  you 

plan  them.  The  General  Electric 
Static  Hour,  for  instance,  has  no  men’s 

voices  so  the  President’s  message 
could  not  be  read.  They  asked  for  Oberlin  songs  but  didn’t 
use  them.  The  dedication  speech  was  well  done  but  so  was 
the  duPont  mention  of  Oberlin  on  Wednesday,  the  6th, 
and  we  had  no  idea  that  was  coming.  One  misguided 
alumna,  graduate  of  the  Conservatory,  deplored  the  tact 
that  Oberlin’s  taste  in  music  had  fallen  so  low  as  Phil 
Spitalny  and  was  apparently  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  an  orchestra  from  Oberlin. 

At  the  last  minute  commercial  sponsors  over  WTAM  in 
Cleveland  refused  to  relinquish  their  time  so  that  few 
people  in  the  Oberlin  area  heard  the  International  Broad- 
cast. 

It  was  discovered  about  a week  before  the  8th  that  the 
only  wires  to  Cleveland  were  third  grade  and  would  not 
carry  the  symphony  music,  so  a complete  program  had  to 
be  substituted.  Dean  Woodworth’s  talk  was  scheduled  for 
Monday,  then  changed  to  Tuesday  because  of  the  World 
Series.  As  it  happened  the  Series  didn’t  run  into  Monday 
so  it  could  have  been  given. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  hurdles  to  be  jumped  in 
getting  a program  on  the  air,  after  the  time  has  been 
alloted.  These  are  minor  obstacles,  however,  compared  to 
the  arrangements  involved  in  an  international  broadcast. 
All  those  who  heard  Sir  .James  Irvine’s  voice  come  over 


the  short  wave  from  Scotland  not  five  seconds  after  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  said  his  last  word  of  greeting  in  Oberlin  and 
fifteen  minutes  later  listened  to  Dr.  Millikan  in  California, 
were  conscious  of  the  miracle  of  science,  but  could  not 
realize  the  time  and  money  spent  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  to  achieve  this  miracle.  For  this  program 
on  the  red  network  and  for  the  afternoon  program  on  the 
blue  we  can  pay  them  only  in  gratitude  but  if  our  grati- 
tude could  be  measured  in  money  they  would  be  rich.  To 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company,  also,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  time  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  when  Bill  Metzger 
and  Peg  McCord,  undergraduates,  talked  over  coeducation 
from  the  student  point  of  view. 


Didn’t  you  swell  with  pride  when  your  local  paper  pub- 
lished an  editorial  or  a broadside  of  pictures  furnished  by 
the  Associated  Press  or  the  International  News  Service? 
When  you  saw  editorials  in  the  Nation,  the  Good  House- 
keeping, the  Pictorial  Review;  feature  stories  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  and  numerous  other  Sunday  supple- 
ments; when  Heywood  Broun  and  Dorothy  Dunbar  Brom- 
ley devoted  whole  columns  to  Oberlin?  When  the  first  page 
of  the  rotogravure  section  of  the  Detroit  Neivs  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  were  given  over  completely  to  the  Cen- 
tennial? 


We  should  be  thankful  to  the 
founders  of  Oberlin  who  were  so 
broadminded  as  to  make  possible 
an  event  worthy  of  the  recognition 
of  the  press,  the  radio  and  other 
educational  institutions  and  societies  of  the  country.  By 
this  time  people  all  over  the  world  will  be  reading  of 
Oberlin  for  the  circulation  of  the  publications  we  men- 
tioned cover  the  earth. 


Complete 

Coverage 


It  is  true  that  other  factors  would  have  precipitated  the 
college  education  of  women  and,  hence,  coeducation, 
within  a few  years,  whether  Oberlin  existed  or  not,  but 
the  fact  that  “Father”  Shipherd  and  Philo  Stewart,  were 
one  jump  ahead  of  everyone  else  brings  Oberlin  the  glory 
that  is  rightfully  theirs. 


The  Centennial  demonstrated  conclusively  the  great 
need  in  Oberlin  for  a Union  building  where  large  gather- 
ings can  be  held.  At  least  one  hundred  people  had  to  be 
refused  tickets  to  the  Alumni  Din- 
ner because  of  lack  of  space  in  the 
Inn  dining  room.  Three  hundred 
guests  were  served  tea  in  Shipherd 
lounge.  Not  only  on  special  occa- 
sions but  almost  every  week  of  the  year  seven  or  eight 
hundred  students  jostle  each  other  in  Warner  Gym  or  the 
Men’s  Building  at  special  dances. 

The  Hall  Auditorium  will  solve  the  problems  of  the 
Dramatic  Association  and  other  organizations  offering 
entertainment  but  it  will  not,  with  the  present  plans,  fur- 
nish facilities  for  alumni  luncheons,  proms  and  other  ex- 
tensive social  affairs. 


Room 

Wanted 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  met 
the  night  before  the  Centennial  and  discussed  the  Alumni 
Fund  and  alumni  clubs.  It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion, 
although  no  formal  action  was 
taken,  that  the  Fund  should  be  de- 
voted to  housing  and  scholarships 
after  the  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  deducted. 

This  will  have  the  approval  of  the  College  officials  and 
the  students  because  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  is 
new  dormitories  for  men  and  women.  Several  of  the 
existing  women’s  houses  would  be  adequate  if  modernized. 


Alumni 

Fund 


The  Elms 

FOK  SALE 


Located  at  90  South 
Professor  Street  in  a 
beautiful  setting  is 
this  beautiful  1 1-room 
residence.  Let  us  show 
it  to  you. 

For  information,  see 


T.  J.  RICE 

Ileal  Estate 
210  Oak  Street 
( tberlin,  ( >h  io 


ATLANTIC  White  Flash 
ATLANTIC  Motor  Oil 

QUALITY 

PERFORMANCE 

SERVICE 

JANBY  OIL  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


A.  NABAKOWSKI  CO. 

We  sell  the  best 
and  repair  the  rest 

ROOFING  AND 
SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 
AMHERST,  OHIO 


TRAVEL... 

1938 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
announce  that  we  will  again  oper- 
ate our  European  tours  which 
have  proved  so  popular  in  the 
past  few  years. 

As  heretofore,  they  will  empha- 
size the  literary  and  historic 
aspects  of  the  countries  visited 
and  will  have  a special  appeal 
for  Oberlin  Alumni,  as  the  groups 
are  made  up,  largely  of  Oberlin 
people. 

We  absolutelyguarantee  the  most 
value  obtainable.  Opportunity  is 
offered  to  enroll  in  classes  for 
short  study  courses  at  various 
English  and  French  Universities. 

Due  to  the  great  demand  for 
steamship  accommodations,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  book  our  par- 
ties this  fall.  No  deposit  is  re- 
quired until  next  spring.  Write 
us.  at  once,  for  particulars. 

CARRICK 

TRAVEL  BUREAU 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


For. . . 

Elderly  folk,  semi-invalids, 
convalescents  - a comfort- 
able year-'round  residence 
with  medical  and  nursing 
care  if  required.  Ethical 
relations  with  home  doctor. 

Individual  Rates  Quoted 

THE  MERFIELD 

121  College  Street  Oberlin,  Ohio 


ONE  FRIEND 
TELLS  ANOTHER 

Most  of  our  new  business  comes 
through  its  pleased  customers.  It 
is  our  constant  endeavor  to  give 
the  kind  of  service  you  will  be 
glad  to  recommend  to  your  frieds. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

On  the  Corner” 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


We  Invite  You  to  Visit  Our 


EXHIBIT  OF 

18th  CENTURY  REPRODUCTIONS 

Furniture  designed  ct)id  inspired  by  craftsmen  of  the  Georgian  era 


For  the  home  of  today,  there  is  no  lovelier 
type  of  decoration  than  that  of  the  18th 
century  period.  With  that  in  mind  we 
have  collected  groups  of  furniture  to- 
gether with  related  accessories  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  charming  settings. 


Visit  this  interesting  display  — on  the 
First  Floor  in  the  Great  Court.  See  the 
effective  harmony  that  may  be  introduced 
in  a room  by  the  use  of  appropriate  floor 
coverings,  fabrics,  lamps,  etc.  For  special 
advice  — consult  our  Department  of  In- 
terior Decorating. 


The  Sterling  & Welch  Company 

122  5 Euclid  Avenue  • Cleveland,  Ohio 


